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Secretary McAdoo and the Banks 





Q* September 25 the Secretary of the Treasury issued a state- 
inent calling attention to the hoarding of money by certain 

banks and also claiming that in several of the reserve and 
central reserve cities loans were being made at the rate of seven 
per cent. and upwards. The Secretary made public a list of 247 
national banks, many of them in sma!l cities and towns, having ¢ 
reserve of twenty-five per cent. and over. It was pointed out that 
these reserves were excessive, and that if the funds thus locked 
up were employed in buying commercial paper or loaned on prop- 
er security. the financial situation would be much relieved. 

In a statement made public by the Secretary on October 6 he 
modified his earlier views somewhat. ‘This latter statement, as 
given in the newspapers, was as follows: 

“The reports thus far received from the national banks in the 
central reserve cities of New York, Chicago and St. Louis show 
that banks in each of these cities have, in exceptional cases, charged 
their bank correspondents interest as high as eight per cent. per 
annum. 

“In New York nearly all loans to bank correspondents were 
made at the uniform rate of six per cent. In Chicago the pre- 
vailing rate charged to bank correspondents was seven per cent., 
although on many loans a lower rate was charged. In St. Louis, 
while the maximum rate to bank correspondents was eight per 
cent., the prevailing rates were six and seven per cent. In a few 
cases loans were being made at lower rates. 

“In Boston seven and three-tenths per cent. was charged in a 
few cases, although the prevailing rate was six per cent. In Phil- 
adelphia the national banks as far as heard from report no loans 
to bank correspondents in excess of six per cent. 

“I have determined not to issue for the present any further 
lists of banks which are carrying excessive reserves and thereby 
hoarding money and restricting credits, because there is gratifying 
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evidence that the unwisdom and short-sightedness of this policy is 
being recognized and that a more sensible and liberal disposition is 
being inanifested. I have a long list of banks which are holding 
excessive reserves and I shall not hesitate to publish it if it becomes 
necessary or desirable in the public interest. 

“Banks that are hoarding money and restricting credits are a 
menace to business. It is only fair to those banks which are grant- 
iny legitimate credits that the banks which are not should be ex- 
posed to public view. 

“New York banks have met and are meeting the situation in a 
fine and commendable spirit, but their service is neutralized in a 
considerable measure by those banks which refuse to do their part. 

“There is evidence in some quarters that individuals and cor- 
porations are hoarding money. It is just as reprehensible for them 
to do so as it is for the banks. There is no reason why people 
should not deposit money in the banks in the usual way and with 
absolute confidence, and there is no reason why business should not 
be conducted in a normal way. There are, of course. some por- 
tions of the country where peculiar and diffienlt conditions prevail 
—for instance, in the cotton States—but even there the conditions 
‘an be greatly improved if the banks will employ their resources 
in a reasonable and helpful way. 

“Banks that are charging exorbitant rates of interest are simply 
taking advantage of the necessities of others. In a number of 
places which have been brought to my notice the interest rate has 
been put up arbitrarily by the concerted action cf the banks. There 
is no justification for high interest rates. ‘There is no real reason 
for tight money in this country. There is an ample supply of 
money and credit if the resources of the banks are properly used. 

“Since my first statement about the banks hoarding money I 
have received letters from business men in all parts of the country 
showing that commercial credits have been restricted to a very great 
degree. Some large manufacturing concerns whose credit is high 
have told me of the difficulty they are having in selling their com- 
mercial paper in the accustomed way. I believe that business will 
be beneficially stimulated and prosperity greatly promoted if the 
banks throughout the country will proceed to use some of their 
available resources in the purchase of good commercial paper. I 
am glad to say that there is evidence of a very considerable revival 
in the commercial paper market within the last few days. The gen- 
eral business situation throughout the country is undoubtedly im- 
proving.” 


Before passing to the main question dealt with in the Secre- 
tarv’s statement, one thing he says may be examined briefly, 
naniely : 
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“There is no justification for high interest rates. There is no 
real reason for tight money in this country.” 

The issue of clearing-house certificates and emergency currency 
running into the hundreds of millions in sixty days indicates a 
pretty heavy demand, real or expected, for funds, and in the face 
of such demand some advance in the interest rate would seem both 
normal and salutary. 

& 


BANK HOARDING BAD FOR BUSINESS 


eines Y THING the Secretary of the Treasury says with re- 
spect to the ill-effects of bank hoarding at this time is true. It 
is precisely the thing calculated to aggravate the situation and to 
bring about the very conditions which the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the leading banks themselves are trying with might and 
main to avoid. 

High bank reserves are not, of course, an infallible evidence of 
the hoarding of money by the banks. Dull business may spell high 
bank reserves, and no one can doubt that business has fallen off 
tremendously of late. But on the other hand it must be conceded 
that many of the hanks, particularly in the smaller places, are hold- 
ing extremely large reserves of cash, and thus taking a course that 
greatly aggravates the prevailing distress. The Secretary is abso- 
lutely correct in saying that if the hoarded funds were released 
it would go far toward relieving existing conditions. If there ever 
was a time when banks should not hoard money, that time is now, 
and the Secretary of the Treasury is fully justified in taking all 
reasonable measures in discouraging such a policy. Whether the 
list of the hoarding banks should have been made public or not is 
another matter. But at all events some good resulted from such 
publication, for it showed that the blame did not rest chiefly upon 
New York as has been charged so often even in official quarters. 
As the Secretary justly says: 

“New York banks have met and are meeting the situation in a 
fine and commendable spirit, but their service is neutralized in a 
considerable measure by those banks which refuse to do their part.” 

Now, it becomes pertinent to inquire why some banks “refuse to 
do their part’”-—in other words, why they keep such large reserves, 
or hoard money. 


. 


WHY SOME BANKS HOARD MONEY 


O banks hoard money for their own selfish ends, that they may 
make interest rates higher, or just out of mere perversity? 
When everyone needs money so badly, and when it would assist 
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iinmensely in smoothing out the present tangled skein of business, 
and be so extremely helpful all around, why do the banks, instead 
of lending out money freely, hold on to it with exceptional tenac- 
itv’ Is this the course most profitable to them, and does that ex- 
plain their action? 

If an affirmative answer could be given to the first question it 
might account for the policy of which the Secretary complains. But 
this cannot be done. There is such keen competition among the 
banks that if one institution adopted such a selfish course, some 
competitor would be sure to take advantage of the chance of get- 
ting a new account. As to their perversity, the banks average up 
fairly with other business concerns. Their success depends upon 
the prosperity of the community, and they must take a course cal- 
culated to promote that prosperity. The banks like to be obliging 
to their patrons so far as warranted by safe banking principles. 

In reply to the last query it may be said that bankers do not 
find their highest profits in large reserves—especially in times like 
these. For any surplus of reserve indicates that, even though in- 
terest rates are attractive, the banks are not lending to their 
full capacity and are therefore losing or at least foregoing a con- 
siderable amount of earnings. 

It must be clear that banks make profit by lending as much as 
they can with safety. 

If the preceding statements are true, they establish the fact that 
the explanation of high bank reserves must be sought elsewhere. 

What, then, is the real reason why a great many banks pile up 
heavy reserves, to the detriment of the communities where they do 
business, to the aggravation of the general financial situation, and 
finally at a sacrifice of their own profits? 

If banks were utterly selfish—and they are not—the desire to 
make all the money possible would impel them to lend as much as 
they could with safety. 

The real reason for high bank reserves where they exist at this 
time are: 

(1) Legal requirements, and severe penalties for infringe- 
ment of the provisions relating to reserves. 

(2) Lack of any sure means of procuring cash to meet large 
and sudden demands from depositors-—demands to which banks are 
especially liable in times like the present. 


o 
THE REMEDY 


O far as relates to the national banks, the first reason stated 
above has been removed by the Federal Reserve Act, for it 
authorizes the Federal Reserve Board to make temporary suspen- 
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sions of the reserve requirements. It has been repeated so often 
that many people believe it is true that the United States is the 
only country in the world where the law of fixed reserves prevails. 
This belief is incorrect, for similar provisions will be found in the 
banking laws of some other countries, though the restricton is not 
common. In most countries the legislatures have left the amount 
of reserves discretionary with the banks. But as a rule other coun- 
tries have a few large banks, and the problem here is a different 
one. Bankers in the United States generally regard the law of 
fixed reserves as a necessary one under the circumstances, though 
all realize that there are times when the rigidity of the rule ought 
to be relaxed. As has been said, provision for this exists in the 
Iederal Reserve Act. 

The second explanation of high reserves given above—fear of 
exceptional calls from depositors without any sure means of obtain- 
ing assistance in procuring funds—that is the chief reason for the 
bank hoarding which the Secretary of the Treasury deplores. 

With memories of the experiences of 1893 and 1907 still in 
mind, can the bankers be censured for taking thought for their own 
protection? And the first thing they do is to get hold of as much 
‘ash as possible, for cash is what their depositors may at any mo- 
ment call for in large volume. It may be said with truth that the 
bank that takes this course is aggravating the situation and bring- 
ing on the very conditions it fears. But can a bank be blamed for 
looking first to its own safety and leaving the altruistic course for 
academic consideration? 'The brotherhood of banking, however de- 
sirable, like the brotherhood of man, falls yet a trifle short of com- 
plete realization. 

The exceptional demands for cash which may arise in times of 
crisis do not fall upon suspected banks alone. In the 1893 panic 
there were many good and really solvent banks that were forced to 
close temporarily, not because their assets were bad but simply for 
want of currency. 

This lack has been to a considerable extent supplied by the Act 
of May 31, 1908, which permits the issue of emergency currency. 
But to obtain this currency, a bank must have the required class 
of security, and if notes are procured they must be paid for at the 
rate of three per cent. or more per annum. 

The only other way that a bank can replenish its depleted stock 
of cash is by borrowing—-a resource not to be relied on in times 
like these; and if loans are obtained promptly enough, they, too, 
must be paid for in the shape of interest. 

Nor is the situation materially changed by the Federal Re- 
serve Act, so far as an individual bank is concerned, for it must 
still rediseount—-that is, borrow, if it can—and pay the price. It 
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is, however, possible and indeed probable, that the general situation 
will be greatly relieved by the new system. 

If all solvent banks could issue notes based on their own credit, 
against a reserve substantially the same as that required for de- 
posits, and not subject to any tax except a trifling amount neces- 
sary to assure the safety of the notes, they then would not have to 
pile up such large reserves, and they would not do so. Instead of 
locking up cash, as now, they would keep on hand unissued notes— 
no more valuable while in their tills than a blank check or draft— 
but when paid out in exchange for something of value, and becom- 
ing a demand obligation of the issuing bank, they would for all 
ordinary purposes of hand-to-hand circulation answer just as well 
as gold or other forms of legal tender. 


oa 


COUNTRY BANKS NOT TO BLAME 


. | ‘ITE blame for hoarding money does not rest upon the banks, 
much less on those of the smaller cities and towns. The lat- 
ter class of banks no doubt fear that they lack the particular kind 


of collateral which the Federal Government required as a basis for 
emergency currency; they cannot be sure of borrowing just when 
money is most urgently needed, and even if they could they may 
not like to pay the interest demanded. ‘They therefore take the 
shortest and surest way of putting their houses in order against the 
time of stress and storm, which is by having as large a percentage 
of cash on hand as possible—the most dependable reliance in sight. 

The banks lay hold of this money because they must do so for 
their own protection, and because they are bound and shackled by 
Federal laws, so that they may not make a reasonable use of their 
undisputed credit by a conversion of a portion of their assets into 
circulating form. These restrictions are not lessened but made more 
stringent by the Federal Reserve Act, which completely usurps 
the note-issuing functions and thus deprives the banks of a valued 
means of support and one whose employment would render un- 
necessary the hoarding of cash. 

While the Congress and Administration hold to the belief that 
the Government can control and regulate the volume of currency 
and credit better than the banks, the responsibility for the defects 
developed through such a policy should not be imputed to the 
banks, but placed upon the shoulders of those who enact and ad- 
minister the banking laws. 
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CHANGES IN NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION 





HILE for some time prior to the beginning of the Euro- 
pean war the circulation of the national banks of the 
United States had been practically stationary, the crisis 
occasioned by this conflict has brought forth bank notes in large 
volume. Compared with October 1, 1913, the total circulation has 
risen from $759,030,694 to $1,077,884,776. This increase has been 
wholly in notes “secured by miscellaneous securities,” for there has 
been a decrease of circulation secured by United States bonds and 
lawful money. The national bank currency secured by miscella- 
neous securities amounted on October 1 last to $825,007,900, com- 
pared with $126,241,760 on September 1. This represents what 
has been generally called “emergency currency”—not a very happy 
designation. 

That this great and sudden increase in the volume of circula- 
tion, under the absolutely unprecedented circumstances, has been 
of temporary benefit is clear enough. It is hardly too much to say 
that it has operated to prevent banking distrust, and has illustrated 
the efficiency of the bank note as a defensive weapon in the hands 
of a solvent bank. From this experience the efficacy of this in- 
strument as a servant of commerce may also be learned. 

It is yet too early to tell what will be the permanent effect of 
the issue of so much emergency circulation; but that question may 
well remain in abeyance now. Anyhow, when the Federal Reserve 
Banks get under way they will begin the issue of more notes and 
probably will also constitute the machinery through which the na- 
tional bank notes will be redeemed. It would seem a fair assump- 
tion that these changed conditions will gradually tend toward a 
substitution of Federal Reserve Bank notes for those now out- 
standing; and if this shall result, the change will undoubtedly be 
a salutary one. If the new system works out satisfactorily, it will 
perhaps obviate the necessity of further extending the limitations 
of the Act of May 31, 1908. 





BANKERS’ COTTON SYNDICATE 





MERICAN bankers are displaying great resourcefulness in 
the grave emergency brought about by the disturbance of 
financial and business conditions on account of the European 

war. One of the latest and most important steps taken looking 
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toward a restoration of a more normal state of affairs is the an- 
nouncement of a bankers’ syndicate of $150,000,000 for the pur- 
pose of making loans on cotton in order to carry over that staple 
until it can be gradually marketed at a less ruinous price than any 
which could now be had. 

The suggestion for the organization of this syndicate and the 
plan of its scope and operation came from Festus J. Wade, presi- 
dent of the Mercantile Trust Company of St. Louis. 

In brief the plan is simply this: That the bankers of certain 
cities contribute $150,000,000 to a pool or syndicate for the pur- 
pose of making advances on cotton on a valuation of six cents per 
pound, the leans to be made at the probable rate of six per cent. 

As already pointed out in this MaGazrne, the cotton situation 
is peculiar, owing to the decrease in the foreign demand for raw 
cotton—the form in which most of the staple is sold. With a crop 
of 15,000,000 bales, valued at, say, $50 per bale, this represents 
$750,000,000. Against this crop loans to a considerable extent 
have already been made by Southern and other banks, and it would, 
of course, be a part of the syndicate’s work to take over these loans 
where necessary and thus relieve some of the banking strain due to 
the fall in the price of cotton and to the curtailment of exports. 

Many impracticable and dangerous schemes have been suggest- 
ed for the relief of the cotton growers, and it is to be hoped none 
of them may find favor. 

But the proposal which Mr. Wade offers is entirely practicable, 
and furnishes a safe and ready means of solving this perplexing 
problem. And the bankers of the country are agreed that the cot- 
ton situation and the foreign exchange situation are the greatest 
present hindrances to the resumption of business on a fairly normal 
scale. 

The codperation of the bankers in clearing up these matters 
shows what they can do when they act together. 





PROPOSED STATE BANK FOR TEXAS 





EPORTS have been current in the newspapers recently of 
the proposed establishment of a large central banking insti- 
tution in the State of Texas with a capitalization of per- 

haps $20,000,000 or possibly $70,000,000, the “capital” to be based 
on Texas school bonds, the object of the bank being to furnish aid 
to farmers of the State. 

The State of Texas has an admirable banking law—one of the 
best in the United States. Its excellence is partly explained by the 
fact that for many years the constitution of the State of Texas 
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prohibited State banks altogether, and while other commonwealths 
were experimenting with miscellaneous banking systems, Texas 
merely observed their experiences and in due course took the best 
from some of the proved State systems and enacted a banking law 
that in general fulfils the highest requirements of sound banking 
levislation. 

With such a good law, providing for the exercise of banking 
functions of all sorts, it is difficult to see why any new kind of bank 
is needed. 

The aim of the proposed bank—to furnish aid to the farmers 
of the State—is praiseworthy enough, though it is suspected that 
the average Texas farmer is about as prosperous as anybody these 
days and about the last individual in the community who needs the 
aid of special legislation. 

The proposed bank must revive interesting recollections among 
those familiar with the old State bank-note days. It will not be 
forgotten that the vices of that system were the lack of real capi- 
tal by many of the banks and the attempt to create capital by issu- 
ing bank notes against State stocks which really constituted all the 
‘apital some of these hanks had. The attempt was disastrous in 
nearly every case, and for two reasons: First, the principle itself is 
wrong, and in those early days the credit of a number of the States 
was bad and their bonds became of little value. The credit of all 
the States has greatly improved since those times, and of course the 
credit of the State of Texas is excellent. But the principle of en- 
deavoring to create banking capital in this manner remains as 
vicious and unsound as it was in the old days of State bank notes. 

A bank as a creator of credit, either in the form of notes or 
loans, ought to have real capital actually paid up in money, and 
the failure to observe this simple and sound essential of discount 
banking was the cause of most of the break-downs in the old State 
bank systems before the national banking system was invented. 

When the present Federal Reserve Act was introduced in the 
House, it preposed to repeat this vicious and exploded experiment; 
but when it was vigorously pointed out in the pages of this Maca- 
z1xF. (October, 1913, p. 374) that the new Federal Reserve Banks 
were to be organized practically without capital, the bill was 
amended and the payment of capital required in gold. 

The mere putting up of a large amount of bonds as the capital 
of the proposed Texas State Bank, and obtaining currency on 
these bonds, looks like an easy way of getting money. But what 
has really happened if this process be employed? Notes could be 
had on the pledge of these bonds under the Aldrich-Vreeland Law, 
but only by paying from three to six per cent. interest for them. 
They might be obtained indirectly from a Federal Reserve Bank 
by pledging the bonds as security for a loan from some member 
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bank. In either case the Texas State Bank would only be getting 
a loan of currency on its bonds. This currency could, of course, 
be converted into gold and the latter would constitute a basis for 
commercial! banking, but the bank would not have any actual cash 
‘apital—only some borrowed money, which is not a good basis of 
banking. 

The national banking system was based upon the public debt, 
and the bonds held by the banks were available as security for note 
issues: but there is this difference in the Texas proposal, as out- 
lined in the newspapers, and the national banking system, the first 
contemplating no cash capital, while the latter required the ac- 
tual payment of capital in all cases. The difference is a vital one, 
constituting the dividing line between sound banking and the other 
kind. 





BANKING WITHOUT MONEY 





Or of the latest proposals for amending the Federal Reserve 
Act is by providing that members of the Federal Reserve 
system may deposit all their money reserves with the Federal 


Reserve Banks in their respective districts. 

If this amendment is passed, and availed of to its full extent by 
the member banks, it will mean that the latter will be doing busi- 
ness without a dollar of money in hand. Furthermore, that the 
money they hold as a foundation and protection of their credit 
structure will be taken away and given to the Federal Reserve 
Banks, which will begin building up a fresh credit structure there- 
on—using a foundation which many banking authorities regard as 
already heavily overtaxed. At any rate, it is no more possible to 
take away the foundation of a bank’s fabric of credit without weak- 
ening the bank than to remove the foundations of a house without 
vausing a collapse of the building. 

It may be said that the Federal Reserve Board can be relied 
on to prevent such a catastrophe, but why place in the Board's 
hands such a dangercus power and one whose wise exercise may 
well prove impossible? 

The examples of German and English banks may be cited as 
precedents for this amendment, but substantially all the leading 
bankers and bank authorities in London have repeatedly urged in 
recent years that the English banks ought to accumulate and keep 
a larger share of their own cash reserves, and such a policy was 
sought to be enforced on the German banks by the Imperial Bank 
of Germany some time prior to the outbreak of the war. 
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In these times it is the duty of all to unite in support of every 
wise measure proposed by the Administration for bettering the 
business situation, but it is equally the duty of every patriot to 
condemn measures manifestly unsound in principle and certain to 
be dangerous when reduced to practice, and to the latter class of 
expedients the proposal in question clearly belongs. 





AN APPLE A DAY KEEPS THE DOCTOR AWAY 





\ J ITH this poetic slogan the Apple Consumers League has 

begun a campaign for popularizing this Americé an fruit. 

‘Let every New England man and woman,” says the 

League, “eat at least one apple every day. The resulting benefits 

will be enormous, first to the consumer’s health, and, incidentally, 
to the prosperity of the New England apple producer.” 

It is pleasant to see this solicitude for the public health com- 
bined with prospects of an incidental profit to the grower of New 
Iingland apples. Some of these gentry are not entitled to much 
profit if our observation counts for anything. Their trees are in 
a sorry condition, the home of the caterpillar, the gypsy moth and 
whatever other destructive insects may choose to make their abid- 
ing place there. The soil of the orchards is untilled, the trees un- 
pruned and the fruit wrinkled, wormy and unfit to eat. No won- 
der that the apples of Oregon and Washington have driven the 
New England product out of the market. And yet this ought not 
to be so. An apple that gives forth a little of the tang of the 
New England winter, or that of western New York, is unsur- 
passed in flavor. 

Some time ago a man who had given long practical attention 
to horticultural matters was inspecting a display of apples at an 
exhibition in Boston. Coming to an especially fine-looking lot, he 
asked where they were grown, and was told that they were from 
the Hood River V alley in Oregon. A little later, he was told that 
this answer was in the nature of a “jolly,” and that the apples ac- 
tually came from Maine. On inquiring how much land sold for 
an acre in the section where these apples were grown, he was told 
that the ruling price was about $10, against perhaps $1,000 or 
more in the Hood River region. 

Travelling in the West some time ago, the editor of this Mac- 
\ZINE stopped at a station in the midst of one of the famous apple- 
srowing districts of Oregon. Near the railway station was a dis- 
play of several Oregon products, under the direction of a local 
producers’ association. In conversation the secretary of the organ- 
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ization said that the best apples he had ever eaten came from the 
State of New York. 

The point of this all is, not to depreciate the splendid qualities 
of the apples of Oregon and Washington, which are justly of 
world-wide repute. but to show that there is no reason save sloth- 
fulness why the apples of New England and New York and of 
many other sections of the country should not have an equal stand- 
ing in the markets. 

The Apple Consumers’ League points out that this year’s apple 
crop is unprecedentedly large, while the war has practically closed 
the foreign market for American apples. “The result will be that 
thousands of barrels of apples will rot on the ground, in spite of 
the fact that thousands of people in Boston and other New Eng- 
land cities would be glad to have some of the surplus crop at a 
fair price.” 

Perhaps the League, in its campaign to popularize the con- 
sumption of apples, might inquire why it is that with thousands of 
barrels of apples rotting on the ground in near-by New England, 
apples that are at all fit to eat are selling in New York at from 
twenty-four to thirty-six cents a dozen! 

It may be asked what has all this about apples to do with bank- 
ing and finance; to which we reply, everything. For if the people 
of this country learn how to take care of their crops and how to 
market them, they will become a thrifty people, and among such 
a people banking will pretty much take care of itself. 





DOING BUSINESS IN DULL TIMES 





Fe wg “ation the situation brought about here on account of 
the European war is one of great gravity, the harm to our 

business interests may be reduced considerably by a spirit of 
codperation, and by wisely directed energy and especially by a de- 
termination upon the part of all able-bodied persons to work 
harder and talk less. 

One of the very large financial institutions has been acting on 
this principle for some time and with rather startling results. In- 
stead of taking a gloomy view of things when the war broke out, 
and curtailing efforts to increase business, precisely the opposite 
course was followed, and the endeavor to secure new accounts was 
pushed by newspaper and magazine advertising and in the other 
customary ways with rather more than usual vigor. The result, as 
already stated, was surprising—the business of the institution, since 
the beginning of the war, has gained far more rapidly than the 
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average rate, and the results from advertising have never been sur- 
passed in the institution’s long and successful history. This state- 
ment is based upon carefully tabulated returns showing the num- 
ber of new accounts opened each day, the amount represented, and 
the source of all the new business. The record referred to has been 
inspected by the editor of this MaGazinr¥, and it confirms what has 
been said above. 

There is, of course, a rational explanation of why in this case 
more business has been gained in a time of apparent stagnation 
than at other more prosperous periods. The institution in ques- 
tion is a very large one, of great strength, and whose business has 
been growing for several years at a rather remarkable rate. 

In times like the present, when considerable distrust prevails. 
people are more disposed to put their money in a large bank of 
known strength than in a smaller one whose safety they may re- 
gard as being less certain. Besides, there is more likelihood that a 
large bank will be able to grant the accommodations required in 
the way of loans, and will generally be better situated to “take 
‘are’ of patrons in all respects than would be possible in the case 
of a bank of smaller capital and resources. Furthermore, when a 
bank starts growing, and gets up a pretty good rate, it keeps roll- 
ing up something like a snowball until the maximum of size is 
practically reached. 

But when all these considerations are duly allowed for, the ex- 
perience of the bank referred to contains a very valuable hint. And 
it is this: That the strong banks, instead of relaxing efforts to ob- 
tain new business, should go ahead as usual, working a little harder 
than ordinary, if possible, and that their energy will be fairly 
rewarded. 





BANKERS PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 





URSUANT to resolutions passed at the last annual conven- 

tion, the New York State Bankers Association has appointed 

a publicity committee, composed of the following bankers: 
Charles H. Sabin, vice-president Guaranty Trust Company, New 
York: James G. Cutler, president Alliance Bank, Rochester; F. 
\W. Hyde, cashier National Chautauqua County Bank, Jamestown, 
NX. Y.: James H. Perkins, president New York State Bankers As- 
sociation and vice-president National City Bank, New York; W. 
\V. Brundage, cashier Bank of Hammondsport. 

It is a hopeful sign that the bankers of New York have at last 
awakened to the fact that the prejudices against banks which dem- 
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agogues have fostered for their own benefit must be combated by 
the organized efforts of bankers themselves. 

For many years this MaGazrvr has insisted upon the necessity 
of such action. Those who have read the articles appearing on 
page 216 of the September number, and page 385 of the October 
number. will recall how strongly we urged that the State bankers 
associations and the American Bankers Association should take 
prompt and vigorous action toward defending the banks of the 
country from the legislative assaults that are continually being 
launched against them. 

We have always believed and have repeatedly said that the dis- 
semination of sound information about banks among the people 
was an indispensable prerequisite of sound banking legislation. 
Heretofore the bankers associations seem to have been content to 
disseminate their literature among bankers only. But the informa- 
tion, however excellent its character, has not traveled far enough. 
The various addresses made at the bankers’ conventions—especially 
such as are not technics if spread broadcast among the 
people, in readable form, prove highly instructive. But some of 
these addresses would have to be condensed, and probably in some 
cases paraphrased or rewritten entirely before the newspapers 
would publish them or the people read them. 

Doubtless the work of a bankers publicity committee will go 
much further, and include the inauguration of a campaign of pop- 
ular education expressly designed to show the relations existing be: 
tween the banks and the people, making use of the press, publi¢ 
lectures and other sources of publicity. 

If a campaign of this character is wisely planned and executed, 
it may be safely predicted that in a few years the public attitude 
toward the banking business, as represented by legislation of the 
States and in Congress, will have undergone a marked change mu- 
tually beneficial to the people and to the banks. 

The action taken by the New York State Bankers Association 
is one that should be imitated by every bankers organization in the 
country. 


Ul 
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War and Capital’ 





By LEWIS B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President Guaranty Trust Company, 
New York 





Perhaps no subject is of more vital interest to the people just now than 


the economic effect of the European war. 
by the destructive work going on across the sea. 


Mr. Franklin shows what is meant 
His conclusions lead to dis- 


armament as the remedy for the burden of militarism.—Epiror Bankers 


MAGAZINE. 





Lewis B. Franktin 


VICE-PRESIDENT GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY, 


NEW YORK 


HE question uppermost in the 
minds of every banker, trader 
and capitalist at the present 
tine is: “What effect will the present 
Ruropean war have on my _ business?” 
The importer and exporter are, of 
course, seriously affected by the difficul- 
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ty now being experienced in the ship- 
ment of goods to many of the Euro- 
pean countries and the absolute stop- 
page of our trade with Germany and 
Austria. The farmer of the West is 
rejoicing over the present high prices 
for foodstuffs, while the cotton farmer 
of the South is considering methods 
whereby he may decrease his output of 
cotton for next year and increase his 
output of corn and other cereals. To 
the bankers, the situation presents a 
multitude of interesting problems. We 
have seen in New York a rapid diminu- 
tion of our surplus reserve, due chiefly 
to the enormous exports of gold, the 
absolute interruption of the normal for- 
eign exchange transactions and the re- 
sort to extreme measures to prevent 
panic and to facilitate mercantile trans- 
actions. While these problems have, 
up to the present time, been absorbing 
most of our attention, there is another 
problem to which we must all, sooner 
or later, give our attention and that is 
the relation of this war to the supply 
of capital and the consequent effect on 
the securities in which we are all, to a 
greater or less extent, investors or upon 
which we are making loans. 


& 


INCOMPARABLE EFFECTS 


ie the effort to determine what effect 

the war will have upon the price of 

investment securities, it is natural to 

refer to the history of other experi- 
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ences of a similar nature and endeavor 
to forecast from them something on 
which we can base our calculations for 
the future. 

Upon careful analysis we find that 
no war in history is comparable in its 
effect upon financial transactions with 
the present upheaval. 

The Balkan Wars involved no nation 
of importance in commerce or finance 
and the theatre of war was. strictly 
localized. Neither Russia nor Japan 
was 2 large factor in international busi- 
ness and their operations were confined 
to the Far East. The war between 
Russia and Turkey in 1876-’7 was of 
similar nature. The Boer War was ecar- 
ried on entirely in South Africa and 
had no large immediate effect on inter- 
national business relations, while our 
conflict with Spain scarcely caused a 
ripple in the waters of finance. Dur- 
ing ell these conflicts communication 
between the great capitals of the world 
remained open and international trade 
was not disturbed. It must not be un- 
derstood. however, that these wars did 
not have their effect on the finances of 
every civilized country. Such a de- 
struction of capital as was involved in 
even the least of these conflicts has a 
deep underlying effect on the finances 
of the world that may take years to 
overcome, even though no immediate 
change is apparent. 

Not since 1870 have two nations 
which might be ranked as among the 
leaders in commerce and finance been 
engaged in war, and for this reason it 
is natural to review the effect of the 
Franco-Prussian War upon interna- 
tional finance in general and American 
finance in particular. 

War was declared by Franee on July 
15. 1870. Prior tc and after the dec- 
laration there was a rapid fall in prices 
of securities on the London Stock Ex- 
change. such American stocks as were 
listed there sharing in the decline, while 
in our market there was no great ex- 
citement and only a moderate fall. 
This was followed here by a consider- 
able rise during the progress of hostili- 
ties and immediately thereafter. Dur- 
ing this period our money market re- 
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mained undisturbed, except for a sea- 
sonal stringency at the end of the year, 
dne to internal causes, while foreign 
exchange with the leading capitals of 
Europe continued normal, except with 
Paris during the siege of that city. 

The amount of our securities sold to 
us by Europe was inconsiderable and it 
was not necessary to resort to any ex- 
treme expedients, such as the closing 
of the Stock Exchange. 

It may seem strange that any such 
upheaval involving, as it did, some 1,- 
700,000 men engaged in warfare and 
costing over $2,500,000,000, should 
have such a limited effect on our mar- 
kets, in comparison with the effect of 
the present struggle, and yet the rea- 
son is not hard to find. 

During the calendar year 1869, our 
total imports were valued at $463,424.- 
421, and our exports at $394,731,999, 
a total foreign commerce of $858,156,- 
420, while for the year 1913, our im- 
ports were $1,892,168,000 and our ex- 
ports $2,638,593,000, making a total of 
#4,530,761,000, or an increase of about 
500 per cent. over 1869. The inter- 
change of credits involved in transac- 
tions of such magnitude is enormous, 
and this interchange has through the 
disturbance of financial systems been 
seriously deranged in some cases and 
entirely stopped in others. With Ger- 
many alone, our foreign commerce in 
1913 amounted to the stupendous total 
of $520,647,288, which is now at an 
absolute standstill, while our commer- 
cial relations with other countries are 
heavily restricted. 

In 1870 our country was just emerg- 
ing from the chaos of the Civil War, 
our currency was depreciated to the 
extent of over ten per and we 
had practically no stock of gold in our 
hanks. On June 9, 1870, our national 
hanks reported liabilities subject to re- 
serve of $496,140,873, against which 
there was held in the reserve, specie 
to the extent of only $2,912,275, or 
less than one per cent. On June 30, 
1914, our national banks reported gold 


cent. 


or gold certificates in their reserve of 
$626,000,000. 
These facts demonstrate that where- 
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as in 1870 we were financially weak 
and unimportant, we are now among 
the leaders in international finance. 
In the middle ages the merchant trader 
sent out his ships with gold in their 
strong boxes or domestic products in 
their holds and they returned from 
their voyages laden with the products 
of foreign countries. From this primi- 
tive method of barter commerce has 
progressed until the present complex 
system of international credits has been 
established, a system far more intricate 
than that in existence even in 1870, 
and it is evident that no consideration 
of the effects of that conflict can be of 
value at the present time. We have, 
therefore, in the past no safe guide 
to point the way to the solution of the 
problems which have arisen and will 
arise on account of the crisis. 


& 


TEMPORARY AND PERMANENT 
HARM 


STUDY of the probable effects 
of the war leads naturally to a 
division of these into two classes, name- 
lv: those of a temporary or artificial 
nature and those of a permanent or 
basie nature. 

We have already experienced most 
of the immediate results. We have 
seen the system of international credit 
relations disrupted at the first blow. 
Moratoria have been generally declared 
thronghout Europe, and payments due 
us are held up while we, as a neutral 
country, are expected to meet our obli- 
gations at maturity. American securi- 
ties held abroad have been dumped into 
our markets in such volume that self- 
preservation compelled us to call a halt 
hy the closing of our principal Stock 
Exchange and the cessation, by agree- 
ment, of the sale of all unlisted securi- 
ties. Our enormous exports of gold 
ind the consequent strain of our bank- 
ing facilities have forced us to resort 
to the expedients of clearing-house cer- 
tificeates and emergency currency. 

Our foreign commerce, except in 
‘oodstuffs, is almost at a standstill. The 
Bureau of Agriculture in its recent re- 
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port gives promise of one of the larg- 
est cotton crops in the history of the 
country. Normally, we export approxi- 
mately sixty per cent. of this crop, and 
at the present time, through the shut- 
ting down of foreign mills on account 
of scarcity of labor, lack of demand 
for the finished product or inability to 
finance, hardly a bale of export cotton 
is moving and extreme measures are be- 
ing taken to care for the surplus which 
is sure to exist. 

Despite the fact that the stringent 
measures already adopted have pre- 
vented panic and to some extent opened 
the channels of trade, we have still to 
face the problem of meeting the wave 
of foreign liquidation which is likely 
to break upon us upon the reopening 
of our markets. It has been estimated 
that American securities to the extent 
of from four to seven billion dollars 
are held in Europe, and while it is evi- 
dent that a large part of these are 
not for sale at any price, it is quite 
certain that the drain on the resources 
of the belligerent nations will be so tre- 
mendous as to necessitate enormous 
liquidation. Their own securities are 
due to suffer more than ours and our 
markets are therefore likely to be the 
most available. This problem must 
wait until our international credit and 
commercial relations have been placed 
on a more normal footing. We cannot 
buy securities unless we can sell com- 
modities. 

If we are unable to take care of our 
securities now offered for sale by 
Europe, how can we expect to find a 
market for the additional securities 
which corporations are so anxious to 
sell to provide for maturing obligations 
and necessary improvements and exten- 
sions? The prospect is indeed not a 
favorable one. There is no market for 
bonds now and it is hard to say when 
there will be one and what prices bonds 
will command when the market opens. 
In any event, our railroads on the aver- 
age have now an over proportion of 
bonded debt compared with the invest- 
ment represented by capital stock and 
it should be by additional issues of 
stock that present necessities should be 
financed. How this can be done under 
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present business conditions, and the 
public prejudice against railroad securi- 
ties, is a difficult problem. 


& 


SOME OFFSETS 


GAINST such an array of unfavor- 
eble factors as the immediate re- 

sult of war, what have we that may be 
of benefit? In a few lines of business 
increased activity is indeed noted on 
the expectation of increased exports of 
goods to neutral countries heretofore 
supplied by belligerents. But here 
again we are confronted with the diffi- 
culty of financing any such shipments 
and the lack of neutral ships to act as 
carriers. In one respect only is there 
an immediate benefit and that is in 
the larger demand at increasing prices 
for our food supplies, and despite the 
difficulty of transportation and pay- 


ment, such shipments are being made 


in quantity. 

It is probable that this abnormal de- 
mand for foodstuffs will continue long 
after the war has ceased. The farmer 
of Europe has been turned into a sol- 
dier, and while his place has been taken 
to some extent by the women and chil- 
dren, it is evident that the output of 
the agricultural districts will be greatly 
reduced both this vear and next. 

In this emergency, our executives, 
legislators and business men have been 
coéperating with a single purpose, to 
solve some of the intricate problems 
now presented, and I am hopeful that 
this close relationship may lead to a 
better understanding on the part of 
each and be productive of a more lib- 
eral attitude on the part of the Gov- 
ernment toward our great railroad and 
industrial corporations. 

Having discussed in a very general 
way the immediate effects of the con- 
flict, let us delve deeper into the situa- 
tion and see if we can determine the 
basie factors and the permanent results 
upon our economic condition. 

The first and foremost factor of an 
unfavorable nature is the enormous de- 
struction of fixed eapital which is oc- 
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curring, and the consequent expectation 
of higher rates for its use. as there 
will be an enormous demand to make 
good the ravages of war. Just let us 
consider for a moment the difference 
between fixed and liquid capital. To 
reduce this to the simplest distinction, 
fixed capital is wealth represented by 
permanent plant, such as_ factories, 
rails, cars, steamers, ete., while liquid 
capital is wealth represented by cash, 
bank balances, loans and other readily 
convertibie items. , 


WASTE OF CAPITAL 


UCH has already been written on 

the cost of the present war and 
its effects on money rates and the sup- 
ply of capital, but the mistake has fre- 
quently been made of confounding cur- 
reney with capital and expenditures 
with waste. From an economic stand- 
point the waste of capital incident to 
war is not the total expenses of the na- 
tiens involved, but is made up chiefly 
of the destruction of productive proper- 
ty, such as merchant ships, factories, 
houses and harvests and the temporary 
loss in the productive capacity of the 
nations engaged through the enlistment 
of such a large proportion of their pro- 
ducing population and the permanent 
loss in productive capacity by death 
and mutilation. 

In a recent article Mr. Roger W. 
Babson points out that the destruction 
of battleships and fortifications is not 
in itself a destruction of capital as 
such property is not productive. 

The destruction of capital in this 
case took place when the fortifications 
and battleships were built. It is usual 
to allude to the tremendous loss which 
will take place if a super-dreadnought. 
costing upwards of $10,000,000, is de- 
stroved. The loss has taken place, but 
not then. The date of the loss from 
an economic standpoint was the date on 


her builders turned her over 4 
She 


which 
completed engine of destruction. 
has never produced or helped to pro- 
duce a single dollar of wealth, she has 
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been a constant drain on the resources 
of her owner to keep her running and 
her destruction is a gain rather than a 
loss to mankind in general. Another 
loss will occur when she is replaced, 
but to this I will refer later. 

Neither is the feeding and clothing 
of an army a waste of capital, as these 
men must be fed and clothed even in 
times of peace. The enormous loss in 
capital which is taking place comes 
from neglected harvest fields, idle fac- 
tories, deserted mines and wasted towns 
and villages, and in the killing and 
maiming of hundreds of thousands of 
citizens who have heretofore been pro- 
ducers, and many of whom through 
wounds and illness are destined to be- 
come charges upon the commonwealth. 
In the aggregate this actual consump- 
tion of capital is enormous, but we 
must not be deceived by some of the 
figures now being published. Prof. 
Charles Richet, of the University of 
Paris, in discussing the possibility of a 
war such as is being carried on to-day, 
estimated that it would cost $50.000,- 
000 a day, but of this amount, $25.- 
050,000 is made up of the items of 
food, pay to soldiers and workmen and 
the support of helpless poor, none of 
which can be considered as capital de- 
struction. The item of transportation, 
amounting to $6,300,000 per day, 
should probably be divided as being a 
partial economic waste, while he esti- 
mates an actual expenditure for muni- 
tions of war of $11,000,000 per day, 
which is an actual waste of capital, in 
so far as such munitions are being re- 
placed. In all, his estimate shows a 
capital loss of over $20,000,000 per 
day. No attempt, however, to make 
an exact estimate of either the 
penses of the conflict or the amount of 
the economic waste is of any great 
value to us, but we may rest assured 
that the whole world is sure to feel 
the effeets for a long while to come. 
Capital which for the past few years 
has heen difficult to obtain will be in 
‘ill greater demand to make good the 
losses of war. and it is reasonable to 

ok forward to a long period of high- 

interest rates on fixed investments, 
small supply of new capital and low- 


ex-” 


er prices for investment securities un- 
less we can discover offsetting factors 
of a sufficiently favorable nature. 


i 


A RAY OF SUNSHINE 


ET us look then and see what we 

have on the other side of the pic- 
ture. Possibly there may be a ray of 
sunshine somewhere. 

One of the first results of a condi- 
tion of affairs such as we are now ex- 
periencing is increasing economy on the 
part of practically every class of so- 
ciety. 

I believe that the generally prosper- 
ous condition of this country during 
the last twenty vears has led to a grad- 
ual reduction in the proportionate 
amount of savings which has in the 
last few years contributed to our high- 
er cost of living and our higher cost 
of capital. It is generally conceded 
that the maximum of saving does not 
take place in periods of great prosper- 
ity and an upheaval such as the pres- 
ent crisis is often the signal for a 
return to a simpler scale of living and 
an increased proportion of saving. It 
will not take a very large inercase of 
savings per capita to make a radical 
increase in the amount of capital avail- 
able yearly. In this connection, it is in- 
teresting to note that our people in gen- 
eral are far behind those of other coun- 
tries in the habit of saving. It has re- 
cently been stated that the ten leading 
nations of Europe boast of 373 savings 
bank depositors per thousand of popu- 
lation, while in the United States the 
proportion is only ninety-nine to the 
thousand. Here is room for improve- 
ment. The increase or decrease in the 
wealth of a person or a nation is the 
difference between income and expendi- 
ture. 

I have already referred to increased 
activity in certain lines of business as 
one of the immediate results of the war 
and there are likely to be permanent 
results of a similar nature. 

Efforts are already being made look- 
ing to the restoration of our merchant 
marine to its former place of promi- 
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nence in the commerce of the world, 
which, if suecessful, will result in many 
millions of dollars per annum formerly 
paid to foreign carriers remaining in 
this country. 

Our imports of drugs, dyes, chemi- 
cals. toys. gloves, clothing, ete., from 
Germany have keen stopped and sup- 
plies of these articles are diminishing 
and prices rising. American ingenuity 
is already at work in an effort to man- 
ufacture in this country much that we 
have heretofore imported. If this ef- 
fort is crowned with success, our pro- 
ductive capacity will be permanently 
invreased and our trade balance ben- 
efited. 

Markets heretofore held by belliger- 
ents, principally Germany, whose for- 
eign trade is now at a standstill, are 
now open to our manufacturers and if 
our opportunities in this respect are not 
neglected our export business should be 
permanently benefited. 

The favorable factors just mentioned 
redound to our benefit as a neutral na- 
tion and although of importance can 
scarcely offset the effect which the gen- 
eral destruction of capital will have on 
the civilized world and in which we 
must suffer with the rest. Is there 
any result of the conflict which may in 
any way counteract the evil influences 
upon the general economic condition? 
I believe there is, but to discover what 
it is we must consider carefully the 
underlying causes which led to the out- 
break of the war. 


& 


UNDERLYING CAUSES 


WAR 


OF 


TI’ is generally conceded that the mas- 


Arehduke Francis Ferdi- 
nand of Austria and the consequent ul- 
timatum from Austria to Servia was the 
pretext for the war and not its cause. 
It has been held by some that Ger- 
many’s ambition to extend her influence 
through the Balkans to the Aegean Sea, 
to control Dutch and Belgian harbors, 
and to further extend her colonial pos- 
sessions was at the bottom of the trou- 


sacre of 


THE. 
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ble. Russia, of course, has always had 
a jealous eye on the Balkans, and hop: 
for the ultimate possession of Constan 
tinople, and apparently it was the prob- 
able increase of German and Austrian 
influence in Southeastern Europe in 
case of the overthrow of Servia, that 
led the Czar into the present struggle. 
France was bound by treaty obligations 
to support Russia and her people saw 
an opportunity of regaining the _ be- 
loved territory lost in 1870. England 
and Belgium stepped in upon the vio- 
lation of the latter’s neutrality. With 
the prospect of an absolute upsetting 
of the balance of power, self-preserva- 
tion demanded that Great Britain take 
a hand in the struggle. 

The immediate cause of the general 
outburst seems to have been the sup- 
port offered hy Germany to Austria in 
her demands upon Servia and Russia’s 
protest against this action, but we must 
look below the surface and see if we 
can discover a motive for this radical 
move on the part of the German 
statesmen. 

Germany’s appropriation 
year ended April 1, 1913, for the 
maintenance of her army and _ navy 
amounted to the equivalent of $285,- 
000,000, an increase of approximately 
¥85,000,000 over 1911. This is equal 
to about $7.32 per capita on the entire 
population. This enormous sum and a 
still greater amount proposed for the 
vear 1914 could only be met by the 
imposition of an onerous direct tax. 
The rapid increase in military appro- 
priations was apparently forced upon 
Germany by the action of Russia, who 
increased her military budget from 
$335.555,000 in 1911 to $463,690,000 
in 1913. Both Germany and France 
have also recently increased the term 
of compulsory military service. 

Such a competition in expenditures 
and in military service could not con- 
tinue indefinitely. Germany, in addi- 
tion to the protests against the heavy 
taxes, was confronted with an_ ever 
growing wave of socialism. The So- 
cialist has always been arrayed against 
war and in favor of peace, and this 
movement was of sufficient strength to 
threaten even the established form of 


for the 
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monarchical government. Something 
had to be done to stop or justify the 
mad competition of military expendi- 
tures to quiet the socialistic element, 
and to reéstablish the “Divine Right 
of Kings.” Germany was ready; her 
enemies not so ready as they would 
be in a few years. War was the only 
solution and a pretext was not hard 
to find. In other words, I believe that 
Germany’s action inspired by 
causes internal rather than external. 

Granting if you will that. this hy- 
pothesis is correct, what bearing has 
it upon the subject of capital and in- 
terest rates? 


was 


& 


OUTCOME OF THE STRUGGLE 
HERE seem to me to be three 
possible terminations to the strug- 

gle: 

ist-—Mediation before complete vic- 
tory by either side. 

2nd—Complete victory for Germany 
and Austria. 

3rd—Complete victory for the Al- 
lies. 

In case the war is settled before a 
decisive victory, it seems to me that 
while there may be important adjust- 
ments in the map of Europe, no radi- 
cal changes of an economic nature will 
result. Europe will continue to be an 
armed camp, and it is not unlikely that 
the struggle would be renewed some 
years later. Military equipment, bat- 
tleships, forts and guns destroyed in 
the conflict would have to be replaced 
and military appropriations would con- 
tinue on an even heavier scale. In this 
connection it must be remembered that 
Europe is even now staggering under 
a load of national debt approximating, 
for the five principal nations only, 
*20,000,000.000, demanding at three 
and one-half per cent. $700,000,000 
per annum for interest alone. The 
world, already suffering under its 
present load of debt and useless ex- 
penditure, and with the ravages of 
war to be paid would indeed be in a 
bed way, while the condition of Eu- 
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rope from a financial standpoint would 
be appalling. 

Under such circumstances what can 
we expect the effect to be upon our 
securities and upon the future finan- 
cing of our great corporations. Europe 
until recently has been a constant and 
heavy purchaser of our stocks and 
bonds and has been of immense as- 
sistance in developing the natural re- 
sources of the country, but if her bur- 
dens are to be increased to the extent 
that I have outlined, we need look for 
no more help from that quarter and 
would indeed be compelled to repur- 
chase many of our securities now held 
abroad. With such a prospect before 
us we cannot but anticipate higher in- 
terest rates for fixed investments, 
greater difficulty in selling securities 
and a consequent period of retrench- 
ment. 

In case of a complete victory for 
Germany and Austria, the result is also 
easy to forecast. Germany has been 
created, enlarged and solidified by the 
“blood and iron” policy enunciated by 
Bismarck in 1868. Her military or- 
ganization again justified by victory, 
is it reasonable to suppose that she 
would agree to abandon the sword 
which has brought her into power? 
And if Germany retains her army 
and navy in undiminished strength, can 
others afford to adopt a different pol- 
icy? We think not. 

The third possible outcome presents 
a different aspect. In case of com- 
plete victory for the Allies, it seems 
evident that England will have a pre- 
dominant position in the making of 
terms. She wants little or nothing 
in the way of territory and desires 
chiefly the prosperity of her people 
and the peace of Europe. England, 
only a short time before the war, is 
reported to have made, without result, 
a suggestion to Germany for a mutual 
reduction of the naval programme. 
This indicates that England, despite 
her smal] standing army, has felt. the 
strain of military expenditures even in 
times of peace, and the attitude of 
her diplomats prior to the outbreak 
clearly demonstrated her desire to pre- 
vent the conflict. France, with all 
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her warlike history, is a peaceful na- 
tion at heart, while Belgium desires 
only reparation for damages and an 
effective guaranty of neutrality. Servia 
and Japan cannot be considered as 
important factors in the making of 
terms of peace. Every nation involved 
has felt the enormous strain of mili- 
tary expenditures and in the event of 
an ultimate victory for the Allies, is 
it a wild dream to expect that as the 
orly remedy the practical disarmament 
of Europe, nay, of the whole world, 
may be the outcome? Germany, beat- 
en, with its military organization un- 
justified, would hardly be in a position 
to protest or even to persuade her own 
people to rebuild the organization, if 
such a thing were to be allowed under 
the terms of settlement. 

Russia, with its monarchical govern- 
ment, seems to be the key to the prob- 
lem, yet it must not be forgotten that 
whatever his motives, it was from the 
present Czar, even then disturbed by 
the growth of military expenditure, 
that there came in the vear 1898 the 
first tentative proposition for univer- 
sal disarmament. If this could be ac- 
complished, what would it mean _ to 
Europe and to the world? 


& 


THE MILITARY BURDEN 
URING the last fiseal year for 
which figures are available, the 
estimated expenditures of the princi- 
pal nations of Europe for military 
purposes amounted to the huge total of 
$2,.000,000.000. Imagine, if you can, 
what it would mean if this sum were 
to be diverted from the support of the 
destructive forces and used in the de- 
velopment of the natural resources of 
the world. Such a sum added to the 
present amount available annually for 
investment would mean an abundance 
of capital for industrial development, 
both here and abroad, lower interest 
rates and probably lower cost of liv- 
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ing. Add to this the transfer of some 
4,500,000 men which make up the 
standing armies of Europe on a peace 
footing. from a life of economic waste 
to productive pursuits, and it is not 
hard to believe that Europe would 
require very few years to recover from 
the ravages of war and enter upon a 
long period of prosperity from which 
we would be one of the greatest bene- 
ficiaries. Under such conditions, cap- 
ital would accumulate with surprising 
rapidity, and Europe would soon be a 
heavy buyer of our securities, and we 
would witness in this country an era 
of expansion and prosperity such as 
we have never before experienced. If 
disarmament can be accomplished, the 
outlook is indeed bright, but under no 
other conditions can I feel that there 
is anything to look forward to except 
a long period of retrenchment, lack 
of capital, high interest rates and gen- 
eral business depression in which Europe 
will be the principal sufferer, but in 
which America is bound to share. 

The United States, as the greatest 
neutral nation, with nothing at stake, 
except the progress of humanity, is in 
a position to exert her strongest influ- 
ence with her friends on the other side 
of the water that permanent good may 
result from this awful catastrophe. 

Under such circumstances, is it not 
the patriotic duty of every American, 
regardless of his present sympathies, 
to work unceasingly to the end that 
public opinion both here and abroad 
may be so united and strengthened in 
the resolve for complete disarmament 
that it can be disregarded by neither 
Congress nor Parliament, Czar nor 
Emperor? 

In making these suggestions as to 
the possible outcome, I do not want 
to be understood as taking a partisan 
attitude or violating the injunction of 
our President as to strict neutrality, 
in thought, word and deed. It is sure- 
ly not partisan but Christian to hope 
that the outcome may be such as to 
relieve the world of its burden of mili- 
tarism and usher in an abiding era of 
peace. prosperity and happiness. 





The Theory and Practice of Credit 
(Second Paper) 





By W. H. KNIFFIN, Jr. 





THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CREDIT 

XPRESSED in simplest —lan- 

guage, credit is the belief that 

men will keep their engage- 
ments. It is confidence that the prom- 
ise will be fulfilled. It matters not 
whether the promise is one of a gov- 
ernment to pay a million dollars, or 
that of a laborer to pay the grocery 
bill he runs at the local store, the 
credit is extended upon the belief that 
the debt will be paid. 

The granting of credit is a psy- 
chological process—a mental gymnas- 
tic. From the facts submitted the 
credit man must determine the likeli- 
hood of the debt being paid. He 
weighs the pros and the cons and 
makes his decision. He plays the role 
of the juryman, whose duty is to seek 
the truth and = apply principles 
to the particular state of facts. He 
knows men. He knows business and 
business risks. He knows the cus- 
toms of the trades. He knows the con- 
dition of trade and the condition 
of trades at a particular time. It 
may be, for instance, that he has an 
application for credit from a suit and 
cloak firm. He will know if styles 
have suddenly changed, leaving manu- 
facturers stranded with an avalanche 
of cancelled orders. He will know 
that a backward season has hurt sales. 
He will know that collections in cer- 
tain sections are slow; in others good. 
In one part of the country crops may 
he good and money will be plentiful 
and cheap; in another dear. Just now 
lie must weigh the probabilities of a 
great war. The collapse of the world’s 
credit machine is a new force for him 
to reckon with. He must be a seer— 
ove who sees; a prophet—one who 


looks ahead. How he gets his in- 
formation is the secret of the profes- 
sion. 

His risks are the outcome of his 
mental processes. He expresses his 
hopes and his fears by granting or 
withholding credit. He first gets his 
facts, then forms his _ conclusions, 
passes judgment and awaits the re- 
sult. 

He may be influenced by friendship, 
pity, family ties, hesitance to say “‘no” 
—fear. He may be inexperienced in 
the ways of men and a poor judge of 
human nature. He may be reckless, 
or ambitious to build up a business or 
a bank, and extend credit to those un- 
worthy. He may be a poor psycholo- 
gist and prove a poor credit man; but 
whatever the result of his labors, every 
credit is the result of mental conclu- 
sions, either carefully or carelessly 
formed. It may be mere hope that 
the borrower will pay; it may be 
knowledge that the borrower will, in 
all human probability, pay. And hav- 
ing come to the latter decision, he has 
done all that the occasion requires. 
If he has simply acted upon the for- 
mer impulse, he has scarcely made a 
good beginning. And many a_ bank 
loan rests upon the insecure founda- 
tion of hope. 


& 


ALL MEN NOT HONEST 


HE mental exercise through which 

the lender goes before credit is 
extended may be simple or complex, 
scientific or careless, but follows one 
of four general lines: 

(1) The belief that all men are 
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honest, which isn’t so. Any concern 
which extends accommodation upon the 
assumption that credit may be granted 
to all who ask, upon the broad propo- 
sition that the human race is imbued 
with inherent honesty, and all men re- 
gard their word as good as their bond, 
and their debts sacred obligations to 
be met if humanly possible, will soon 
find its shelves empty, its bank account 
exhausted, and its books full. This, 
no doubt, is the reason for the many 
bankruptcies in the retail trades, the 
failures in general stores and dealers 
handling groceries, meats. fish, ete., 
amounting in number to over 4,300 in 
1913 with liabilities of over $28,000,- 
000. 

Credit in such establishments can 
be extended on no other basis than 
faith; for even a near-scientific method 
is quite impossible. Large mercantile 
houses and the large department stores, 
however, operate credit departments 
which make an investigation into the 
risk before opening a credit with a 
customer; but even this can go but 
little way to protect the creditor if 
the buyer is dishonest. And even with 
the utmost care and good judgment 
errors will be made and losses sus- 
tained.* 

But in the smaller — establish- 
ments credit is based upon personal 
knowledge, often more or less casual, 
and the hope that the buyer will pay. 
Frequently payment is made promptly 
for a time in order to establish credit 
relations, and gradually the account is 
built up until it assumes dangerous 
proportions and loss results. The re- 
tail grocers are subject to this expe- 
ricnce most of all. Weekly or monthly 
bills are contracted and promptly met 
for a time. Then part of the amount 
due is paid, buying still continuing, 
small payments being made. until the 
debt grows larger instead of smaller, 
and often the debtor moves to parts 
unknown, leaving the dealer's profit, 
and sometimes his capital, on his books 
worthless account — receivable. 
There is now a movement to register 


as a 


*The 


stores of 


losses in one of the large department 
New York are but one-quarter of one 
per cent. of the ameunt of the charge sates. 
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all customers of grocers, so that a 
blacklist may be kept of all bad risks, 
and reported to the trade in general 
as a protection against abuses. Credit 
that is extended upon such grounds is 
not only unsound, but highly danger- 
ous—quicksand to engulf the unwary. 

Bank credit is often granted on the 
same principle. The bank man knows, 
or thinks he knows, his borrower. He 
deems him honest. He takes his note, 
renews it from time to time, worries 
over it, endeavors to get it reduced, 
or get an indorser; but after renew- 
ing until hope is lost, charges it off 
as one of the items in the “foolish 
fund.” But all credit granted upon 
such belief is costly, whether in bank- 
ing or mercantile life, and is rapidly 
giving way. particularly in banking 
and large enterprises, to more scien- 
tific methods. 


TWO MEN BETTER THAN ONE 


(2) The belief that if one does not 
pay, another will; therefore to the 
credit of the borrower is added that 
of another person, either upon indorse- 
ment or guaranty. This is more often 
used in banking than in other lines, 
it being frequently required that there 
shall be more than one party to the 
credit—“‘two-name paper.” In Euro- 
pean practice this is quite the general 
rule, credit instruments carrying at 
least two names being necessary to 
obtain the rediscount privileges of the 
central banks. But in smaller trans- 
actions it would be impossible to ob- 
tain this safeguard, the small debtor 
finding it difficult to obtain a guarantor 
of his debt, although in the codperative 
credit systems of Europe this form 
of credit is most common; but this is 
due to the close association of years, 
family descent and personal contact 
that warrants risks of this kind. But 
to require the average man who asks 
for small credit to obtain a surety 
would be quite impossible. 


PAST PERFORMANCES 


(3) The belief that having paid in 
the past, the debtor will continue to 
pay in the future. _The credit of the 
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borrower or debtor may be ascertained 
from his “past performances.” This 
may take on the character of close in- 
vestigation into previous business deal- 
ings, or it may be based upon personal 
knowledge of the debtor’s record. Thus 
a country grocery may change hands. 
The previous owner may place in the 
hands of the new proprietor a list of 
all customers known to be good pay. 
They have paid him regularly; they 
doubtless will continue to pay regu- 
larly. They may be trusted. Some 
may be trusted to limited amounts; 
others not at all. 

In the retail trades the inquiry often 
takes the form of an investigation into 
the applicant’s promptness in paying 
among dealers with whom he has car- 
ried an account. It may be an inquiry 
of the butcher, the tailor, the grocer; 
or it may be ascertained from a clas- 
sified list compiled by commercial 
agencies giving the experiences of such 
dealers; or it may be a special report, 
carefully gathered. 

In banking the inquiry assumes the 
form of an investigation by a_ bank 
buying commercial paper, to ascertain 
if all such debts have been promptly 
met in the past, by correspondence 
among banks that have held such 
paper, and their opinion of the paper; 
or it may be an investigation by a 
bank or mercantile house as to the 
promptness with which the debtor has 
met his bills. If he has taken his 
trade discounts it is a sure indication 
of good management and sound stand- 
ing. His reputation with the trade is 
important. 


PROPERTY RIGHTS 


(4) Belief that the borrower has 
property or property rights sufficient 
to warrant the risk and assure pay- 
ment. Such credit is based upon the 
debtor’s financial condition. This, too, 
may be elementary, and consist merely 
of the knowledge that the debtor owns 

house and lot, or a business, or other 
property, which warrants the conclu- 
sion that he will pay because he has 
tie means; and because he has the 
miecans he will pay. Or, it may be the 


result of more careful methods, such 
as an inquiry into his financial affairs 
which finds expression in a statement 
of condition which, if honest and con- 
servative, will reveal his financial 
standing. 

A loan based upon collateral is not 
in the true sense a credit; for in the 
last analysis the advance is not made 
on the credit of the borrower, but upon 
the value of the property pledged as 
security. The mental process which 
pertains to such a transaction is not 
such as precedes the granting of an 
open credit; for the creditor says to 
himself: “I have property worth so 
much, under my control, belonging to 
my debtor. I think he will pay; I 
hope he will—-but if he doesn’t, I have 
enough of his property pledged to me 
to reimburse me, even though it de- 
clines in value; for I have a margin 
for shrinkage.” This is particularly 
true in mortgage and collateral loans. 

Upon these simple thought processes 
all credit operations rest. And the 
quality of the credit depends upon the 
degree in which these principles exist 
in a given transaction. But they are 
capable of infinite expansion and of 
manifold combinations, so that no two 
credit risks are exactly alike, and 
general rules must be applied in the 
light of the business under test. It is 
as difficult to apply abstract rules in 
credit as to apply abstract rules in 
mathematics. But if the rule is ex- 
plained by applying it to a problem, 
clearness follows, and the student 
grasps the theory by having it applied. 
It is so in law, or any other depart- 
ment of learning. It is so in credit. 


ANALYSIS OF CREDIT STATEMENT 
(A Department Store)* 

STATEMENT as OF Fesrvuary 10rn, 1912 

ASSETS 

Merchandise on hand 

Fixtures 

Bills receivable 

Cash on hand 


$866,268.00 
93,232.00 
151,400.00 
2,790.00 


Aree 


*An actual statement as rendered to a bank, 
with the figures multiplied (or divided) by two 
to conceal identity and yet maintair. the equi- 
librium.—W. H. K. Jr. 
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LIABILITIES 


Accounts payable 
Borrowed from bank 
Borrowed from bank 
Capital 

Surplus 


$288,000.00 
240,000.00 
50,000.00 
100,000.00 
135,690.00 


$1,113,690.00 


Total 


COMMENT 


HE above statement is exceedingly 
simple. It is that of a department 
store. We first note that the date is 
February 10th, after the holiday sea- 
son, when stocks are reduced and the 
heavy holiday trade is over. We should 
expect to find plenty of cash on hand 
and in bank; but the first thing 
that strikes our eye is the small cash 
balance— #2,790— probably not enough 
to meet one week’s payroll. The mer- 
chandise we assume to be salable, as 
department store merchandise generally 
is, the slow moving and unseasonable 
material being worked off by cutting 
prices until sales are made and_ the 
stocks cleaned up. The fixtures are an 
uncertain quantity. We would want 
an inventory of them to ascertain just 
what they consist of, how old, what 
they cost. amount that is charged off 
yearly as depreciation, ete. 
Bills receivable—#151,400. This looks 
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suspicious. Why should a department 
store selling for cash or to charge cus- 
tomers, have any bills receivable, ex- 
cept it may be a few taken in settle- 
ment of old accounts? Are they due 
bills of the partners? Are there no 
accounts receivable? 

The quick assets are about two to 
one of quick liabilities, and yet the 
statement does not look good as a 
whole. The firm owes for merchandise 
£288,000 and has but £2,790 in bank 
to meet its bills. It has borrowed from 
its bank #4290,000 and yet one-third of 
its merchandise is not paid for (pre- 
suming the accounts payable are all 
for merchandise). Does it discount its 
bills? How does it stand in the trade? 

The firm has a surplus of $135,000. 
The surplus in balance sheets of this 
kind means little. It is merely the 
difference between the and _ the 
liabilities. The merchandise might be 
overvalued; the stock may not be fresh; 
the fixtures might be too high and the 
bills receivable unsecured. Before 
making any advance to this firm we 
would ask for a profit and loss state- 
ment covering at least two years pxst; 
a certificate from a certified public ac- 
countant that the above statement was 
correct, and explanations as to the 
questions raised above. It is not a 
good statement for the purposes of 
granting credit and is here given be- 
cause of that fact. 


assets 


We 


Farmers and Bankers 


CCORDING to the Old National 

Bank of Spokane, Washington, 
the country banker is the custodian of 
the credit created by his community 
in following sound methods of busi- 
To place at the service of un- 
businesslike farmers and merchants 
these resources is to misplace them. 
The greatest service the individual 
banker, or a banking committee on ag- 
riculture, can render to the farming 
industry of its community, is to stand 


ness, 


by the prosperous farmer who works 
by sound methods, and to point out to 
the non-prosperous ones wherein their 
methods are defective, and their credit 
unavailable for borrowing purposes. 
Farming ought to be, under normal- 
ly sound conditions of management, one 
of the safest occupations in which to 
invest capital. But a bank has no busi- 
ness hetting on the wrong horse, any- 


way. 





Selling Bank Service 





By L. and R. DEAN 





The bank salesman-—who does not sell goods but services—a comparatively 
new figure in the business world, becomes a person of considerable importance 
as banks find it necessary under changed conditions to reach out for new ac- 


counts, 


Departing from the usual dry-as-dust style common to banking and 


financial literature, the authors of the paper published below tell interestingly 


of some of the trials and triumphs of 


MAGAZINE. 


the bank salesman.—Epitror BANKERS 





F a dapper stranger with a bristling 
moustache, keen eyes, and a ram- 
pant striped waistcoat should ap- 

proach you on Broadway with the kind- 
ly offer, “Let me keep your money 
for you”—what would you do? Ten 
to one you would beckon to a _ police- 
man to attend to your pleasant-spoken 
accoster. 

There are, however, at this present 
moment, a number of clever, able men 
in all parts of the United States who 
are saying to presidents of banks and 
corporations in every town and city, 
“Let us keep your money for you”; 
and instead of being marched away 
by a blue-coated representative of the 
law, they are often taken cordially by 
the hand and invited to sit down and 
explain their proposition further. It 
very often happens that as a result of 
the interview a letter goes back home 
to the big bank they represent, some- 
thing like this: 


Squantumville, Ohio, October 9, 1913. 
Tenth National Bank, Chicago, II. 
Gentlemen: Jones Manufacturing Co. will 
open with $10,000. Please send blanks, etc., 
once, and confirm my solicitation on the 
ial terms. 
Very truly yours, 
J. Brown. 


He is a travel- 
just succeeded 
Manufacturing 


of the Tenth 


\nd who is Brown? 
* salesman who has 
selling the Jones 
mpany the service 


National Bank of Chicago, which he 
represents. 

“Travelling salesman for a bank!” 
It has a queer, foreign sound to many 
ears, but it’s true. Modern banking 
methods are a far cry from those of 
a decade or so ago, when about the 
only advertising they did was by the 
soliciting letter. 

Do you remember the kind of letter 
a conservative old bank used to confi- 
dently launch forth? Boiled down, its 
sentiments amounted to about this: 


BANK OF SELF-SATISFACTION 


Inarut, Indiana, March 1, 1914. 

Dear Sir: We are convinced our bank is 
absolutely suitable for you to ally yourself 
with. 

Our word is good enough for us. It 
certainly ought to be good enough for you. 

We hereby absolve ourselves of any ob- 
ligations or responsibility for the truth of 
the above. 

Yours truly, 


U. N. Procressive, Pres. 


And as everyone knew the men who 
ran that bank were honest, wise bank- 
ers who either didn’t have any faculty 
for writing business letters, or more 
likely thought it would be too wild a 
breach of financial etiquette to make 
a real bid for new business, those let- 
ters didn’t turn away as many ac- 
counts as you'd think. 

Then came the form-letter and_ its 
variations. 

The Farmers’ Bank, in Seaville, 
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Ark., gets letter A. Henry Smith is 
president and his bank isn’t doing such 
a rushing business but what he has 
time to slit open the interesting enve- 
lope with his advertising paper-cutter 
and take a look at the contents. Let- 
ter A is considered “in the office” to 
be a “darned good letter, though if 
you see any little minor changes you 
want to make, Miss Carter, you go 
right ahead and make them, but by 
George, I don’t see how it could be im- 
proved.” It has a nicely-spaced type- 
written address and _ it sounds the Per- 
sonal Note, capital P, capital N. It 
is supposed to demonstrate conclusive- 
ly to Henry Smith why an account 
with the Blank National Bank of St. 
Louis is a necessity if “you wish to 
develop your business along the 
lines,” ete., ete. Well, perhaps, but 
the human eyesight is still pretty 
middling fair out in the country dees- 
tricts and a typewritten address and 
mimeographed letter spell I-M-P-E-R- 
S-O-N-A-L from “Dear Sir” to “Yours 
truly,” whatever sentiments to the 
contrary intervene. So into the waste 
basket it goes and there is a silence 
while “in the office” the automatic 
follow-up index is slowly grinding its 
way toward August 19, 1914, Farmers’ 
Bank, Seaville, Ark., Letter B. 

This time Smith happens to be going 
over to the Marine National just as 
the letter comes, and he takes it along 
to show Bill Robinson to ask him 
what he thinks. He finds Bill has one, 
too. But different. You can see it is 
different because in the seventh line 
an “and” is changed to a “but.” 

“No, that method didn’t get the re- 
sults it ought to have. Strange! They 
were such darned good letter, I can’t 
understand it!” 

Hence, the travelling salesman. 


& 


FROM OTHER 
MEN 


BANK travelling salesman dif- 
fers from other varieties in that 
he carries no suit-case of samples. He 
is selling something which is intangible. 


DIFFERS SALES- 
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He is selling service and back of ser 
vice is the prime factor of personality. 
Who are the officers? Who are th 
directors? What men are running th: 
bank? These are the first vital ques 
tions. A bank salesman carries no 
handy working model of his bank 

he is a working model of the keen, 
intelligent, wise, reliable men who run 
it. ‘That’s why the bank selects the 
pick of its force to represent it. 

Do you remember the kind of mate- 
rial they used to command in the bank 
years ago? “Well, Bill's been a little 
wild. He didn’t get on very good at 
college and we had to take him out 
and we've tried him at everything, but 
he can’t seem to settle down, so we've 
about decided to put him to work in 
the bank for a year and I guess it'll 
take some of the spirit out of him.” 
No doubt it did. Or, “Jim can’t seem 
to get his lessons and he’s so shiftless 
and slow he can’t seem to stick any- 
where, so his father’s got him a job 
in the bank!” The employees were 
mainly the village cut-ups, for sober- 
ing purposes; the dull ones who weren't 
“smart” enough to hold a job else- 
where; and some pale, bespectacled 
relative of a director, forced in for 
“personal” reasons. The officers were 
all prosperous business men who at- 
tended to banking on _ the _ side. 
Heaven knows, they would have wel- 
comed efficiency then, as now, but they 
weren't allowed a payroll big enough 
to attract it. 

Nowadays, the bank demands the 
best material there is. The salesman, 
as can be seen, must be an all-around 
bank man with an agreeable presence 
and a faculty for “meeting people.” 
From coast to coast, and border to 
border, the accredited representatives 
of the big city bank scour the coun- 
try, sometimes spending several days 
in the larger cities, sometimes visiting 
several small towns a day, calling on 
banks and business houses alike and 
trying to win friends and customers 
by their convincing presentation of 
their particular bank’s superior facili- 
ties for handling accounts. 

Although these representatives may 
be shifted from territory to territory, 
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it is usually the case that one man 
is given a particular section of the 
country for a number of years, as the 
principle of the “cumulative appeal” 
holds good in this field as in most 
others, and results begin to show in 
the opening of the new account after 
the fourth or fifth prod by the per- 
sistent salesman. His task is first to 
make friends, then to solicit accounts 
—the first a prerequisite of the second. 

Mistakes sometimes occur, however, 
and once in a while the man in the 
home office who allots the territories 
unwittingly allows them to overlap. 
Perhaps Allen gets a little slice of 
MecIntyre’s and _ neither knows _ it 
until— 

In the words of a bank salesman I 
know: “Here I’d been working over 
President Jenkins three solid hours, 
talked him deaf, dumb and blind and 
finally wormed a promise out of him 
to send us a remittance. Then just 
as I bow myself out of the room back- 
ward, Cornish, of our bank, comes in 
another door. ‘And who are you?’ asks 
our man. ‘I’m from the Tenth Nation- 
al Bank of St. Louis, Mr. Jenkins,’ 
answers Cornish, smooth as _ you 
please, ‘and we’re very anxious to have 
your account.’ ‘So I’ve been told!’ 
comes back the other fellow, and say! 
He just clouded up and rained on 
poor Cornish. But we got the ac- 
count.” 

The bank 


possess, in 


man on the road must 
common with all other 
salesmen, the ability to “size up” a 
bank or business he has been given 
as a possibility and estimate its worth 
as a potential account. The credit de- 
partment conducts an_ investigation, 
and if its decree is favorable, the 
salesman is signalled “Full speed 
ahead.” 

Suppose he is directed by the bank 
to call on the Carlton Flour Company 
of Camnia, New York, and solicit the 
account. ““What can we expect in the 
way of accommodation during our bor- 
rowing season?” is the next query after 
the preliminary skirmishes are over. 
This decision is made in the home 
office after the credit information on 
the Carlton Company, the salesman’s 


impressions and all available facts have 
been weighed—the salesman’s ideas be- 
ing perhaps discounted just a_ little 
because of possible over-eagerness to 
“land” the account. If the answer 
is favorable, and there are no officers 
of a rival concern on the bank’s board 
of directors, the Carlton Company 
will promise to open an _ account. 
“Promise to open an account!” To 
the salesman these words are as dust 
and ashes in his mouth. 

“We have decided to 
count with you.” 

Three days later: 

“Yes, we have received the blanks.” 

Three days later: 

“No, we have not attended to that 
matter just yet, although we hope to 
in a day or two,” ete., ete. There is 
no shade of procrastination, delay 
and deceit with which the travelling 
salesman, together with the real estate 
man, is not familiar. Bitter disappoint- 
ment and confident expectation are 
their two normal states of mind. Their 
elastic natures seem automatically to 
rebound after each “throw-down,” and 
they are never in the dumps long. 

It is considered good business to 
solicit concerns who may be carrying 
accounts with rival banks, but if they 
express complete satisfaction with 
their present connections the matter is 
usually dropped. Again, under the 
ethical code of the “new business” 
man, accounts “belonging” to affiliated 
institutions are seldom solicited. As 
they say in Boston, “It wouldn't be 
considered quite the thing.” 

A bank may have any number of 
commercial accounts in one city or 
town, but the number of correspondent 
banks in one locality is, or rather has 
been, limited. This is so because cor- 
respondents of a large city bank ex- 
pect a share of its profitable collection 
business for their locality, and _ the 
large bank cannot in justice divide up 
its items among too many correspond- 
ents. In determining the number of 
“bank” accounts which may be legiti- 
mately sought, both the size of the 
city and of the banks, together with 
any balances at present carried, are 
taken into consideration. 


open an ac- 
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The Federal Reserve Act, however, 
proposes to provide the machinery for 
collection facilities outside of the pres- 
ent cumbersome system, and do away 
with this phase of bank service. There 
would then be no reason on that ac- 
count why a large city bank could not 
have the accounts of all the banks in 
a town—if it could get them. On the 
other hand, by taking away from the 
city banks the reserves of the country 
banks, each aceount will be propor- 
tionately diminished, and perhaps in 
some cases closed altogether. In most 
however, the benefits derived 
from association with a strong metro- 
politan connection will induce the 
country bankers to continue _ their 
present relations, although carrying 
much smaller balances than at present. 

The lay reader will probably have 
guessed that tact and diplomacy are 
not the least important attributes of 
the bank salesman. Despite a con- 
scientious application of these quali- 
ties. he will sometimes find himself 
up a tree. A too-ambitious road man 
I know, named Carter, who represents 
a big Chicago bank, visited—let’s call 
it Alco, Texas—not long ago. He 
already “had” the Alco National, but 
the account wasn’t very valuable and 
he had decided to make a pretty strong 
bid for the Traders Bank, an account 
worth four times as much. He 
strolled boldly over to the Traders’, 
had an interview with the officers and 
left, patting himself on the back over 
the good impression he had made. 
When he got back to the hotel and 
thought things over, he decided he’d 
better not leave town without just 
dropping in on the Alco National as 
usual. As he stepped in the door, 
smiling blandly, a firm and heavy hand 


cases, 


was laid on his shoulder and he y 
marched straight into the board row 
where, among others, his horrified g 
fell upon a local business man who 
had been present at his gratifying 
call at the larger bank earlier in the 
morning. Confronted with the possi- 
bility of losing both accounts, 
getting “in wrong” with his 
bank, the unhappy _ representative, 
sweating at every pore, was almost 
compelled to get down on his knevs 
before the enraged board were ap- 
peased and he was allowed to board 
the outgoing train. Needless to say, 
Alco knew him no more. 

From what was hinted above re- 
garding the effects of the Federal Re- 
eerve Act on the deposits of country 
banks in city institutions, it will be 
seen that the relative importance of 
“bank” accounts, as distinguished from 
commercial, will in future be much 
diminished. The emphasis will be 
placed on the securing of accounts 
from business houses, and the city 


and 


home 


bank with efficient service, convincing 
arguments, and ingenious schemes for 


securing this kind of new _ business, 
may hope to atone for the loss in one 
class of deposits by the increase in the 
other. 


& 


O don’t be afraid when a pleasant, 
well-dressed, intelligent young fel- 
low comes in and asks that old. old 
question: “Can’t we keep your money 
for you?” He’s not a Broadway 
sharper—he’ll give you _ five-million 
dollar service for a five-hundred dollar 
account-—he’s travelling salesman for 
a big city bank. 


We 
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Formation of Credit Unions 





NEW plan of savings and loans 

advocated by the Russell Sage 
Foundation which promises to produc« 
important results is about to be under- 
taken by the employees of a number of 
large corporations in New York. 

The need for small loans is in many 
instances a symptom of an underlying 
need of better savings facilities, for 
the man who can manage to pay loan 
shark rates. could, if so inclined, put 
aside a small amount each week with 
regularity in provision for emergen- 
cies. That he has not been encour- 
aged to do so by the regular savings 
institutions is due to the fact, that in 
order to be thrifty, many a man re- 
quires something more than a safe 
depository for surplus funds; he re- 
quires an agency which will make its 
hours of business conform to his con- 
venience, which is conveniently located, 
which does not require him to stand 
in line for a long time awaiting his 
turn at the expense of his lunch hour 
and possibly of some of his employ- 
er’s time; he requires an agency to 
which he is not ashamed to bring a 
dollar, fifty cents or even a quarter; 
an ageney which once he has associ- 
ated himself with it will constantly 
remind him of his resolution to save 
and which will reward his thrift by 
extending credit to him upon easy 
terms of repayment secured solely by 
his character and personal worth— 
credit which will enable him to effect 
economies in purchasing and embark 
in productive enterprises, and will pro- 
tect him from the usurer. 

This is the field of the Credit Union. 
not only provides an attractive and 
safe medium for savings, but as it is 
a purely coéperative organization com- 
posed of a small homogeneous member- 
ship, mutually acquainted, it is able 
to make loans safely to its members 
secured by an intimate knowledge of 
their personal character and responsi- 
bility, a knowledge that cannot be ob- 
toined by an impersonal commercial 


Tt 


lending agency except at great cost. 
Through coéperation, credit facilities 
are brought within the reach of those 
who individually could not obtain them. 
The Credit Union, though encouraged 
by the employer, is not operated or 
influenced by him, and, therefore, 
meets the objection which may be 
urged against loans by employers. 

The Credit Union as authorized by 
the New York statutes of 1913 and 
1914 and advocated by the Russell 
Sage Foundation, is an adaptation of 
the European and Canadian coépera- 
tive people’s bank. The remarkable 
success of the Canadian institutions 
prompted the State of Massachusetts 
to enact a law in 1909 permitting their 
formation in that State. The follow- 
ing is an excerpt from the report of 
the Bank Commissioner of Massachu- 
setts for 1913: “Thirty-four Credit 
Unions have made their annual reports, 
showing assets of $185,151.57, an in- 
crease of $91,071.16 over last year, 
and a membership of 4,529. Their 
total receipts during the year have 
been’ $394,994.92, and the total loans, 
$146,740.58. The success of many 
of these organizations which are now 
doing business seems assured, and _ it 
appears equally certain that their use- 
fulness will broaden as time goes on. 
The field is not nearly exhausted, and 
these unions cannot fail to be an es- 
tablished feature in the community. A 
little unselfish work at their forma- 
tion, coupled with a display of some 
executive ability on the part of their 
organizers. is bound to prove the ne- 
cessity for their existence and their 
power for good.” 

Eighteen Credit Unions have al- 
ready been organized among Jewish 
farmers in New York, New Jersey, 
Connecticut and Massachusetts. 

The Division of Remedial Loans 
of the Russell Sage Foundation has 
just published a pamphlet by M. 
Alphonse Desjardins, the founder of 
coéperative banking in Canada, describ- 
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ing the work of the Canadian People’s 
Banks, and “A Credit Union Primer” 
by Arthur H. Ham, Director of the 
Division, and Leonard G. Robinson, 
General Manager of the Jewish Agri- 
cultural and Industrial Aid Society, 
which outlines the field of Credit 
Unions in the United States and gives 
complete instructions regarding their 
organization and operation including 
specimen books and forms needed and 
model by-laws approved by the State 
Banking Department. 

Interest in the Credit Union idea 
is spreading with rapidity and Credit 
Unions are now in the process of or- 
ganization in New York among the 
employees of a telegraph company, 
two life insurance companies, a paper 
manufacturing company, a commer- 
cial college, a department store and a 
large manufacturing establishment, the 
members of a yachting association and 
a suburban community. It is expected 
that many of the loan funds and sav- 
ings plans maintained by employers 
will be converted into Credit Unions 
in the near future. 

On account of the increased incen- 
tive to thrift caused by existing condi- 
tions and the increased need for thrift 
at this time Credit Unions formed now 
start under favorable auspices. The 
advantages of the Credit Union over 
other plans for savings and_ loans 
among employees may be summarized 
as follows: 
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1. It is purely codperative. Bor- 
rowing and lending members are both 
given fair treatment. 

2. It is an association of men and 
not of capital. Each member has but 
one vote. 

3. Loans are made only to members 
and care is therefore taken to admit 
to membership only the honest and in- 
dustrious. 

4. Loans are made only for pur- 
poses which promise to benefit the 
borrower. 

5. Shares are issued in such small 
denominations and deposits accented 
in suck small amounts as to be within 
the reach of the humblest. 

6. Since Credit Unions are formed 
on the principle that a man’s best as- 
set is his associates’ estimate of him. 
loans may safely be made to members 
without other security than a_ promise 
to repay. 

7. Members are required strictly to 
live up to their contracts. 

8. As officers and committees serve 
gratuitously overhead expenses are 
practically eliminated and loans are 
consequently made at low rates. 

9. Though a self-governing body 
free from the taint of paternalism the 
Credit Union is under the supervision 
of the State Banking Department and 
is thereby required to organize and 
operate in accordance with proven 
principles. 


Us 


Be 


Identified 


ROM “Bank Service,” published by 

the First National Bank, Los 
Gatos, Cal., comes this story: 

One day a big city bank received 
the following message from one of. its 
country correspondents: “Pay $25 to 
John Smith, who will call to-day.” 
The cashier’s curiosity became suspi- 
cion when a cabman assisted into the 
bank a drunken “fare” who shouted 
that he was John Smith and wanted 


some money. Two clerks pushed, 
pulled and piloted the boisterous in- 
dividual! into a_ private room = away 
from the sight and hearing of regular 
depositors. The cashier wired the 
country bank: 

“Man claiming to be John Smith is 
here. Highly intoxicated. Shall we 
await identification?” 

The answer read: “Identification 
complete. Pay the money.” 





Banking and Commercial Law 





CASE COMMENT AND REVIEW 





The U. S. Mail 


HE mail service is one of in- 

finite detail. To trace a letter 

from the corner box to the 
addressee affords interesting reading, 
and is conclusive proof of the effi- 
ciency of the machine which collects 
and delivers it. 

Business men depend on their let- 
ters arriving at their destination at 
the expected time. Banks depend 
upon the ail in calculating interest, 
exchange charges and in_ permitting 
checks to be drawn against deposits. 

Moreover the law will assume that 
the mail arrives in due course unless 
it be shown that delay ensued, and it 
often becomes the important question 
in a case to determine when the mails 
arrived. 

In a North Carolina 
was the point at issue. It was of 
vital import whether a check arrived 
on Friday night or Saturday night. 
The check went from New York to 
Philadelphia, and from there to 
Greensboro, North Carolina. In due 
course it would arrive on the even- 
ing of the 7th, and be in the bank 
on the morning of the 8th. The 
drawer was good for it on the 8th. 
He attempted suicide on the morning 
of thet day. and his insolvency became 
known. On Monday, the 10th, the 
bank sought to cover its loans to him 
by charging up a note, protested the 
item (although the case shows the ac- 
count still to have been good for it) 
and returned to the collecting bank. 

It was a very material fact to de- 
termine if the check reached the 
bank on the 8th or on the 10th; for 
if the bank held the check twenty- 
four heurs without action, it would 
make an acceptance, and the bank 
failed in its duty to promptly pre- 


ease, such 


sent and protest, thereby protecting 
prior parties. 

The bank claimed that the 
was found in its mail on the 10th, 
in a seeming endeavor to avoid the 
responsibility that would have result- 
ed had the check been received on 
the 8th; for the account was good 
for a large amount over the face of 
the check in suit during the 8th and 
10th. It was a material fact to de- 
termine if the mail arrived on time 
(which was shown) but more, that the 
check was included. The case was 
sent back to determine this question. 
(See Standard Trust Co. vs. Com- 
mercial National Bank in this issue.) 


check 


& 


Another Rift in the Blue Sky 


HE second of the “blue-sky laws” 

—a reform wave which has with- 
in the past few years swept the 
country until twenty-two States passed 
restrictive investment laws, has been 
declared unconstitutional. The Mich- 
igan law was first to go down under 
the assaults of the opposition, and 
Towa follows next. The two laws were 
somewhat similar, and were attacked 
on similar grounds. These were: 


(a) That the act offends against 
the fourteenth amendment by depriv- 
ing persons of property without due 
process, and denies the equal protec- 
tion of the laws and abridges the 
privileges and immunities of citizens 
of the United States; (b) that it of- 
fends against the commerce clause of 
the Federal Constitution; (¢c) that it 
grants privileges and immunities to 
citizens of Iowa denied to citizens of 
other States; (d) that it is a delega- 
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tion of legislative and judicial power; 
(e) that the act was not regularly 
passed. 
In the opinion the court says: 
“While 


concern 


courts of justice may not 
themselves with the wisdom 
or policy of a law the validity of 
which is challenged on constitutional 
grounds, such consideration — being 
alone addressed to the law-making pow- 
er, yet it may safely be observed in 
this case, the purpose of the act un- 
der consideration as declared by the 
Attorney General of the State, namely, 
to protect the humble, honest citizens 
of the State, unlearned in the intricacy 
of business affairs as conducted at this 
day, from being plundered and de- 
spoiled of their small earnings and 
property. acquired through years of 
patient toil, by the alluring machina- 
tions and the deceptive, misleading 
and fraudulent devices which the un- 
scrupulous. cunning and deceitful ‘get- 
rich-quick-Wallingfords’ of our day 
practice. is a most laudable obligation 
and important duty of the State. And 
if this State, in its attempted compli- 
ance with such just obligation to its 
citizenship, be not found, by a care- 
ful study and analysis of the act in 
question and a reasonable and rational 
comparison of its provisions when as- 
certained and understood with the or- 
ganic law of the Nation or State, to 
have clearly and certainly violated 
some fundamental principle thereof es- 
tablished by the people for their mu- 
tual protection from invasion by the 
law-making power, it is the clearly 
defined and well recognized duty of 
this court to uphold the act and _ al- 
low the people. in the manner author- 
ized, by the organic laws of the State, 
to modify or repeal it, if on fair trial 
it be found vicious or harmful in ac- 
tual operation. 

“Coming now to a consideration of 
the act for the purpose of determin- 
ing whether it does in express terms 
and undoubted meaning and __ in- 
tent contravene any provision of the 
organic law of the Nation or this State, 
it is seen to undoubtedly prohibit any 
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person or citizen. natural or corporate. 
of any foreign State, from selling or 
offering for sale, in person, or 
through another, in any manner or 
way whatever, any stocks, bonds or 
other securities or obligations, of every 
kind and nature, to any person within 
this State, unless the provisions of 
the act are first complied with, under 
heavy penalties. That is to say, by 
its express terms the act prohibits 
a citizen of a sister State of this 
country, owning and having stocks, 
bonds. certificates or securities, al- 
though the same are listed on the ex- 
changes of the country and have a well 
established actual and salable value, 
from cither bringing or sending the 
sane into this State for sale unless 
he first meets the exactions of this 
law, or by so doing subjects himself 
to its penalties. Nor, may he enter 
upon and conduct negotiations looking 
to or consummating a sale of his prop- 
erty by correspondence through the 
mails of the country, cither personally 
or through his agent. without compli- 
ance with the provisions of the act or 
abiding its penalties. 

“Can it be a State of this Union, 
under our Constitution, possesses the 
power to punish the doing of such 
customary, everyday transactions un- 
less the conditions, exactions, regula- 
tions and restrictions imposed by this 
law be first met and performed? 

“That the act in express terms and 
by inclusive definitions employed there- 
in does so ordain cannot be gainsaid 
or denied. That such is the effect and 
purpose of the act in controversy was 
not disputed by the able Attorney Gen- 
eral of the State on the argument of 
this cause. That the transportation of 
such articles of personal property 
from one State to another for the pur- 
pose of barter. sale and delivery, con- 
stitutes not only commerce among the 
States of this country, but a_ very 
large and important element of such 
commerce in the magnitude of business 
transacted and the amounts of money 
involved, is self-evident. * * * 

“Conceding, therefore, to the fullest 
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extent, the reserve power of the 
State to provide for the inspection of 
all such articles and commodities as 
foodstuffs for man or beast, drugs, 
medicines, products, compounds, and 
the like, moving in interstate commerce 
where inspection thereof is not already 
provided by national- laws, and when, 
as stated by Mr. Justice Miller, some 
crucial test is established and may be 
applied, such as weighing, measuring, 
analyzing and the like, it is apparent 
no such standard or test is or can be 
established under the act in question, 
but the test to be applied thereunder 
must and does rest upon evidence 
taken, examined and weighed. It must 
be held the subjects of interstate com- 
merce therein sought to be regulated 
and controlled are not only burdened 
by the act, but are directly burdened 
thereby, and that such articles are not 
the subject of State inspection laws.” 


co 


Bierman, Josephsohn and Jam 
—‘* Accommodated ”’ 


An “East Side”’ Transaction 
June 25, 1912, one Solomon 


O* 

Jam applied to Frank Gens to ad- 
vance him $200 upon the security of 
two notes for $100 each, made by Jam 
payable to his own order. Gens 
agrecd to advance $200 upon the notes, 
provided Jam would procure the in- 
dorsement upon them of one Max Bier- 
man, a cousin of Jam, who was a re- 
sponsible merchant having a place of 
business at 75 Avenue A, New York. 
Jam returned with the notes indorsed 
“Max Bierman,” whereupon Gens 
drew a check, dated June 25, 1912, 
for *°00, payable to the order of Max 
Bierman, and delivered it to Jam. Jam 
wrote the indorsement of Max Bier- 
man on the check, signed his own in- 
dors:ment to it, and delivered it to 
M. Josephsohn, from whom he received 
S198 in cash. 

It was subsequently discovered by 


Gens, the 
there were 
man, both 


drawer of the check, that 
two men named Max Bier- 
relatives of Jam, one of 
whom was engaged in business at 75 
Avenue A, and the other was a work- 
ingman, with no credit, who resided 
on Fast 110th street, and that the 
one who indorsed the notes for Jam 
was the Max Bierman of East 110th 
street. Gens, upon discovering this 
fact. the same day stopped payment 
upon his check, and he and his stenog- 
rapher both testified that, before the 
check had been cashed with Joseph- 
sohn, the stenographer went to Joseph- 
sohn, by whom Jam had been previous- 
lv told by Gens that he might have 
the check cashed, and warned him not 
to cash it, as the notes for which it 
was given were bad. This was denied 
by Josephsohn, who swore that he re- 
ceived no notice of the infirmity of 
the check, either from Gens or his 
stenographer. 

As a further defense to the check, 
however, it was shown that on July 8, 
1912, Jam, having been pressed for 
payment by Josephsohn, paid him $50 
on account of the check, and made and 
executed to Josephsohn a bill of sale, 
absolute upon its face, by which Jam 
sold to Josephsohn for $150 his cloak- 
shop at 317 Canal street, including his 
stock of braids and buttons, five Sing- 
er sewing machines, and two book ac- 
counts due him, aggregating $100. It 
was further proved that Jam had paid 
an additional $60 on account of the 
note to Josephsohn since the com- 
mencement of the action. 

In passing judgment upon this state 
of facts, the court said: “It is undis- 
puted that Jam obtained the check 
from Gens by false pretenses, and 
that the consideration for which Gens 
intended to sign it, namely, two notes 
indorsed by Max Bierman of 75 Ave- 
nue A, never actually passed to Gens. 
The entire transaction was, therefore, 
for the accommodation of Jam, and as 
between the various parties to the in- 
strument, except the holder in due 
course, there was no liability what- 
ever in Gens. The party actually pri- 
marily liable was Jam, and payment 
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by him would undoubtedly discharge 
the check as against all parties.” 

(Josephsohn vs. Gens, 147 N. Y. 
Supp. 451.) 


& 


Paying One Man’s Debt With 
Another’s Money 


[* John Jones deposits in a bank the 

money of William Smith, in Jones’ 
name, and he (Jones) owes the bank 
nothing, and the money remains on de- 
posit without being checked out, the 
authoritics agree that Smith can re- 
cover because it is a trust fund, to 
which the bank can have no right as 
against Smith. But if Jones deposits 
money of Smith at a time when Jones’ 
account is overdrawn, and Smith ascer- 
tains the fact before there is any 
chonge in the circumstances, except the 
mere credit, which offsets the over- 
draft, the bank can have no right to 
the amount of the overdraft, because 
the money belonged not to its debtor, 
but to someone else. It allowed the 
overdraft on the credit of Jones, and 
not on the expectation of being paid 
out of someone else’s money. Why 
should Smith be forced to pay Jones’ 
debt? He shouldn't. 

“How much more logical,” says the 
court, “to hold that the true owner 
should recover so long as no equities 
have arisen in favor of the bank; but 
he cannot recover when, under all the 
circumstances of the case-—the nature 
of the fund, lack of knowledge of the 
true ownership thereof, reliance placed 
upon the deposit of such funds, change 
of situation as between the bank and 
the depositor, such as surrender of 
evidence of indebtedness—equity and 
good conscience demand that the bank 
be absolved from liability to the true 
owner. 

In the case at bar, wheat was de- 
livered to an elevator, placed in a bin 
by itself, under agreement that the 
elevator operator should sell for the 
account of the owner. The wheat was 
loaded. and sold. being consigned in 


the name of one Stegner, who was not 
the owner of the wheat. Stegner 
drew a draft on consignee, and de- 
posited it in his bank where his account 
was overdrawn. Credit was given and 
overdraft made good. Subsequently 
the balance was checked out. Suit was 
brought by the owner of the wheat 
and judgment given him for the 
amount of the draft less the amount 
checked out after the deposit, and be- 
fore notice to the bank. (See Shot- 
well vs. Sioux Falls Savings Bank in 
this issue.) 


& 


Money Has no Earmarks 


HE courts have uniformly recog- 
nized a difference between per- 
sonal property other than money, and 
eash. Ordinarily the ownership of a 
chattel follows the chattel even in the 
hands of innocent third parties. If a 
watch be stolen and sold, the buyer 
gets no title; but if money is stolen 
and transferred, the title is good, be- 
cause money has no earmarks. 
In the American decision 
perhaps, more than any other, has been 
cited in the courts of this country, in 
this respect, it is said: “It is abso- 
lutely necessary for practical business 
transactions that the payee of moncy 
in due course of business shall not be 
put upon inquiry at his peril as to the 
title of the payor. Money has no ear- 
mark. The purchaser of a chattel or 
chose in action may, by inquiry, in 
most cases, ascertain the right of the 
person from whom he takes the title. 
But it is generally impracticable to 
trace the source from which the posses- 
sor has derived money. It would in- 
troduce great confusion into commer- 
cial dealings if the creditor who re- 
ceived money in payment of a debt is 
subject to the risk of accounting there- 
for to a third person who may be able 
to show that the debtor obtained it 
from him by fraud or felony. The 
law wisely, from considerations of 
public policy and convenience, and to 
give security and certainty to business 


which, 
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transactions, adjudges that the posses- 
sion of money rests the title in the 
holder as to third persons dealing 
with him, and receiving it in due course 
of business and in good faith upon 
valid consideration. If the considera- 
tion is good as between the parties, it 
is good as to all the world.” (See 
Shotwell vs. Sioux Falls Savings Bank 
in this issue.) 


& 


Deposits of Funds Belonging 
to Another in Depositor’s 
Name 


Sovutn Dakota 
Liability of Bank for Deposit of 
Funds Belonging to One Person to 
the Account of Another—Overdraft 
Supreme Court of South Dakota, May 18, 
1914 
SHOTWELL VS. SIOUX FALLS SAVINGS BANK 
The owner of grain deposited it in a 
grain elevator, and made agreement that 
the grain should be sold. The operator 
shipped the grain and took out bill of 
lading in his own name. ‘The draft was 
deposited to operator’s account, which was 
at the time overdrawn. Held, that the 
bank was liable to the owner of the grain 
for the amount of deposit, less the amount 
paid out on checks of operator, before 
notice by the owner of his claim to the de- 
posit; but as against the owner, the bank 
is not entitled to a deduction for overdraft 
allowed before deposit of the draft. 


& 
STATEMENT OF FACT 


ACTION by E. M. Shotwell against 
the Sioux Falls Savings Bank. 
From a judgment for defendant, 
plaintiff appeals. Reversed, with di- 
rections to enter judgment for plain- 
tiff 
In August, 1912, plaintiff delivered 
Stegner, the operator of a 
elevator, about a carload of 
belonging to plaintiff. The 
Whest was delivered to Stegner at the 
elevstor, but was placed in a_ bin 


to one 
grain 


why t 


by ‘tself, and kept separate from 


cther wheat. This wheat was not 
purchased by Stegner, and the agree- 
ment between him and plaintiff was 
that he should ship and sell the wheat 
for plaintiff. Plaintiff testified that 
it was expressly understood that the 
wheat was to be shipped in his name; 
while Stegner testified that nothing 
was said as to whose name the grain 
should be shipped in. Stegner loaded 
the wheat into a car, and, by a bill 
of lading in which he was named as 
consignor, consigned the same to a 
commission firm at Minneapolis. 

Upon receiving the bill of lading 
from the railroad company, Stegner, 
on August 26th, went to defendant, 
with whom he had a general banking 
account, and drew a sight draft for 
#500 on the commission firm. At the 
time the draft was drawn, it, with 
the bill of lading, was delivered to 
defendant bank for deposit, and the 
bank, at Stegner’s request, credited 
Stegner’s general banking account 
with the amount of such draft. The 
sight draft, with bill of lading at- 
tached, was immediately forwarded by 
defendant to its Minneapolis corre- 
spondent, by whom it was credited to 
defendant. Upon presentation to the 
commission firm, the draft was _ hon- 
ored. 

At the time defendant gave Steg- 
ner credit for the amount of the sight 
draft. his general bank account was 
overdrawn to the amount of $346.65. 
Defendant, by balancing Stegner’s ac- 
count, immediately applied $346.65 of 
said $500 to the payment and satis- 
faction of said overdraft. Between 
August 26th and September 11th fol- 
lowing, Stegner issued checks, in fa- 
vor of third parties, against his ac- 
count, sufficient to exhaust the re- 
mainder of said $500 deposit. 

On September 11th defendant's ac- 
count with Stegner was balanced and 
closed. On September 28d _ plaintiff 
served the following notice on defend- 
ant: “To the Sioux Falls Savings 
Bank: On August 24, 1912, Geo. A. 
Stegner, of Sioux Falls, drew a draft 
for £500.00 on Woodward & Company, 
a grain commission house of Minneap- 











olis, Minn.. to apply on the proceeds of 
the sale of a carload of wheat shipped 
by him, in his name, to Woodward & 
Company, * * * the bill of lading for 
the same being attached to the draft, 
and deposited such draft with you. I 
am informed that Woodward & Com- 
pany sold said carload of wheat and 
from the proceeds thereof paid you the 
amount of this draft, viz., $500.00, and 
that von have credited the same to Mr. 
Stegner’s persona! account with you. 

“The wheat so shipped by Mr. Steg- 
ner to Weodward & Company, and on 
account of which he drew said draft, 
belonged to me, and he was not author- 
ized either to ship or sell the same in 
his own name, but was to ship said 
wheat to Woodward & Company in my 
name to sell for me and on my account. 
The amount received by you from 
Woodward & Company on said draft 
belongs to me, and I hereby demand 
that you account to me for the amount 
so received by you and pay the same 
to me. E. M. Shotwell.” 

Defendant having refused to account 
for any part of the proceeds of said 
wheat, plaintiff instituted this suit. In 
his complaint plaintiff alleged, in sub- 
stance, facts as above set forth and 
prayed judgment; that he be adjudged 
to be the owner of the $500 draft and 
the moneys received in payment there- 
of; that defendant be required to ac- 
count to him for such moneys; and 
that he recover from defendant the 
sum of *500, and interest from Septem- 
ber 23, 1912, the date of the demand. 
At the trial this last prayer was modi- 
fied, and plaintiff asked judgment for 
$285.60, and interest, being the #500 
less 4214.40 that it was shown had 
been paid out by defendant on Steg- 
ner’s checks after the deposit of the 
#500, and prior to the notice. At the 
close of the evidence, both parties 
moved for directed verdict. By con- 
seut of parties the case was withdrawn 
from the jury and submitted to the 
court for deteryination, findings of 
fact being waived. The court rendered 
decision and judgment in favor of de- 
fendant, and refused a new trial. Plain- 
tiff appeals from the judgment and 
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order denying a new trial, and assigns 
insufficiency of the evidence to justif'y 
the decision and judgment, and error 
of the court, in not directing a verdict 


for plaintiif. 
@ 


OPINION OF THE COURT (IN 
PART) 
HITING, J.: Upon this appeal. 


every issue of fact must be de- 
termined in favor of respondent; hence 
we must presume that the trial court 
found that nothing was said between 
respondent and Stegner concerning 
whose name the grain should be 
shipped in. Furthermore, if material 
herelo, we must presume that the trial 
court found, and rightfully, that Steg- 
ner was conducting such a_ business 
that, when appellant left his wheat 
with him, he clothed him with the ex- 
ternal indicia of right to sell sane, 
and therefore to pledge it. Neverthe- 
less as between appellant and Stegner 
the grain and the proceeds thereof re- 
mained the property of appellant, and 
respondent should not be allowed to 
defend against appellant’s claims to 
such proceeds, except to the extent that 
respondent has parted with value on 
the strength of Stegner’s apparent au- 
thority to sell the grain, and therefore 
to pledge the bill of lading, unless 
the facts of this case take it out of the 
rules governing the passing of title to 
personal property, and bring it under 
some exception applicable only to cash 
and other recognized mediums of ex- 


change. Saltus vs. Everett, 20 Wend. 
(N. Y.) 267; Faweett vs. Osborn, 32 
Il. +411. 


Respondent claims that, when a 
bank, without notice of the trust char- 
acter thereof, takes from a trustee, for 
deposit to the trustee’s personal ac- 
count. cash or other recognized medium 
of exchange, it can credit such de- 
posit against such trustee’s overdraft. 
and defend against any action by the 
cestui que trust to recover such trust 
fund, though, as against such cestui 
que trust, the deposit was wholly un- 
authorized and therefore wrongful. Ap- 
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pellant contends for the rule contended 
for by Bolles in Modern Law of Bank- 
ing. 501, where the author says: “Why 
should not the bank be required to re- 
fund to the rightful owner in all cases 
wherein its situation would not be 
worse than it was before receiving 
payment? No rule is better established 
than this: That trust funds do not lose 
their character by reason of depositing 
them to the individual account of the 
depositor. If, therefore, they still pos- 
sess this character, why should they 
not be recovered, provided they can 
still he traced, regardless of their pos- 
sessor?” 

It must be admitted that the courts 
have uniformly recognized a difference 
between ordinary personal property 
and cash or cther recognized medium 
of exchange when considering the 
question of how far the true owner 
of property can pursue the same or its 
proceeds, where such property or pro- 
cccds has passed into the hands of in- 
nocent third persons through the 
wrongful act of a trustee of such prop- 
erty. In the American decision which 
perhaps more than any other has been 
cited and quoted from in the courts of 
this country it is said: “It is absolutely 
necessary for practical business trans- 
actions that the payee of money in due 
course of business shall not be put 
upon inquiry at his peril as to the 
title of the payor. Money has no ear- 
mark. The purchaser of a chattel or 
a chose in action may, by inquiry, in 
most cases, ascertain the right of the 
person from whom he takes the title. 
But it is generally impracticable to 
trace the source from which the pos- 
sessor of money has derived it. 

“It would introduce great confusion 
into commercial dealings if the creditor 
who received money in payment of a 
debt is subject to the risk of account- 
ing therefor to a third person who 
may he able to show that the debtor 
obtained it from him by felony or 


fraud. The law wisely, from consider- 
ations of public policy and conven- 
lence. and to give security and cer- 
tain! to business transactions, ad- 
Judy that the possession of money 
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vests the title in the holder as to third 
persons dealing with him and _ receiv- 
ing it in due course of business and in 
good faith upon a valid consideration. 
If the consideration is good as between 
the parties, it is good as to all the 
world. ‘Money,’ said Lord Mansfield, 
in Miller vs. Race, before cited, ‘shall 
never be followed into the hands of a 
person who bona fide took it in the 
course of currency and in the way of 
his business.’” Stephens vs. Board 
of Education, 79 N. Y. 188, 85 Am. 
Rep. 511. 

Pomeroy, in commenting upon the 
distinction between money and other 
property as recognized in the decisions 
following the holding in the Stephens 
Case, announces, as the sole reason 
fcr this distinction, the fact that 
money is not “earmarked.” 

The courts should not be unmindful 
of the necessities of business, and we 
have no fault to find with the rule an- 
nounced in the Stephens Case, provided 
that, in applying such rule, courts will 
not refuse to shut their eyes to the 
clear equities of the particular case, 
and will insist on such rule being sub- 
ject to that other well-established and 
most just rule, recognized by this 
court in Finch et al. vs. Park, 12 S. 
D. 68, and which is so clearly set 
forth in Brand & Company vs. Wil- 
liams, 29 Minn. 238, 18 N. W. 42, 
wherein the court, through Justice 
Mitchell, said: “An action for money 
had and received can be maintained 
whenever one man has received or ob- 
tained the possession of the money of 
another, which he ought in equity and 
good conscience to pay over. This 
proposition is elementary. There need 
be no privity betwen the parties, or 
any promise to pay, other than that 
which results or is implied from one 
man’s having another’s money, which 
he has no right conscientiously to re- 
tain. In such case the equitable prin- 
ciple upon which the action is founded 
implies the contract and the promise. 
When. the fact is proved that he has 
the money, if he cannot show a legal or 
equitable ground for retaining it, the 
law creates the privity and the prom- 
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ise. 2 Chitty, Cont. (11th Am. Ed.) 
899; Mason vs. Waite, 1 Mass. 560; 
Hall vs. Marston, 17 Mass. 574; 
Knapp vs. Hobbs, 50 N. H. 476; Eagle 
Bank vs. Smith, 5 Conn. 71. It is 
not necessary that the defendant should 
have accepted the money under an 
agreement to hold it for the benefit of 
the plaintiff, or that the party from 
whom he received it intended it for the 
plaintiff’s benefit.” 

We concede that a bank has a lien 
upon deposits and other property com- 
ing into its hands to secure overdrafts 
and debts owing from the depositers ; 
that courts are justified, upon slight evi- 
dence, in holding that a party. by de- 
positing funds or other property with 
the bank. authorizes the application of 
such funds or property to any over- 
draft cr other indebtedness due from 
him to the bank; that, in the case of 
money or other circulating medium. 
neither a bank nor an individual should 
be compelled to take it at the same 
risk and peril that it would other per- 
sonal property; that one should not be 
put upon inquiry to ascertain the true 
ownership of a fund of such character, 
where there is nothing to fairly give 
notice of the source from which the 
fund was received, or that the fund 
does not belong to the depositor or 
payer; and that, where a bank has in- 
nocently taken from one not the true 
owner thereof money, drafts, or 
cheeks, and applied the same upon a 
debt or overdraft, and, relying upon 
such deposit and application thereof, 
has placed itself in a positicn where 
it would be inequitable to require it 
to account to the true owner of the 
fund, the bank should not be holden 
to the true owner of such fund. 

We deny that there is any recog- 
nized principle of law, or even any 
reason founded upon that necessity 
which is, said to know no law, that 
will sustain either the justice or neces- 
sity of holding that, when a fund, even 
though it consists of money, can be 
fully and clearly traced into the hands 
of one who has neither paid a valuable 
consideration therefor nor changed his 
relation to the person from whom the 
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fund was received so as to give rise 
to any equitable defense against the 
claims of the true owner of such fund 
—when one man has money whicli in 
equity and good conscience belongs to 
another—-such fund should not be re- 
covered by the equitable owner thereof. 

Applvirg. without limitation. the 
rule contended for by respondent 
would permit a bank to retain, as 
against the true owner, money pro- 
cured through highway robbery, and 
deposited by the robber to mect an 
overdraft; a case where, upon the one 
side, the money is procured through 
no confidence or trust placed in the 
wrengdoer, while, upon the other side, 
the money is received from the wrong- 
doer whom the bank has allowed to 
hecome indebted to it; not a case where 
the law must determine as between twe 
persons who have placed confidence in 
a third, and where it might be said 
that he who confided most must suffer. 
We refuse to adopt any rule that must 
lead to such results. 

A deposits in a bank the money of 
C, making the deposit in his own name. 
A owes the bank nothing, and_ the 
money remains on deposit without be- 
ing checked out. The authorities agree 
that C can recover this money from 
the bank. And why? Because it is a 
trust fund belonging to C, and in and 
to which the bank can have no right- 
fnl claim as against C. Under those 
facts. no suggestion is made that 
that money has no carmarks. 

A goes to the bank with C’s money, 
and deposits it at a time when his ac- 
count at the bank is overdrawn. C 
ascertains where his meney has gone, 
and, before there has been any change 
of circumstances, except the mere cred- 
iting of A’s account with the amount 
deposited. demands the money. Upon 
what possible rule of equity or why, as 
a matter of good conscience between C 
and the bank, or upon what rule of 
business necessity, should the bank 
retain this money from C?  Absolute- 
ly none. The bank had no right, legal- 
ly or equitably, to be paid out of this 
or any other fund not belonging to A. 
It allowed the overdraft relying upon 
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the confidence it had in A, and not in 
reliance upon any expectation that A 
would pay such overdraft out of some 
third party’s money. It did not 
change its position to its detriment. 
Why should C be, against his will, 
forced to pay A’s debt to the bank, 
and this inequitable ruling be placed 
on the ground either of necessity, or 
that other equally unsatisfactory 
ground that money has no earmarks? 

How much more logical it would be 
to hold that the true owner should re- 
cover so long as no equities have arisen 
in favor of the bank, but that he can- 
not recover when, under all the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the case—the 
nature of the fund. lack of knowledge 
of the true ownership thereof, reliance 
placed upon the deposit of such funds, 
change of situation as between the 
bank and the depositor, such as sur- 
render of evidence of indebtedness—- 
equity and good conscience demand 
that the bank be absolved from lia- 
bility to the true owner. 

There is no difference between the 
above illustration and the case before 
us. When Stegner overdrew his ac- 
count, it was by permission of re- 
spendent, which, to the extent of the 
overdraft and upon the faith it had in 
Stegner, allowed him to become in- 
debted to it; it did not and could not 
rightfully allow an overdraft in the 
hope and upon the strength that Steg- 
ner would pay the same out of any- 
one’s funds but his own. 

When Stegner made the deposit, by 
necessary implication, he authorized 
the bank to apply such deposit upon 
his overdraft; but the bank had, as 
against appellant, neither a legal nor 
an equitable right to this money; when 
it took it and, in ignorance of its true 
ownership, eredited Stegner’s account 
therewith and honored checks against 
it. it put itself in a position where, to 
the amount of such checks, it would be 
inequitable and unjust, in view of the 
necessities of business, to compel it to 
restore the fund to appellant, and he 
must suffer such loss, 

_ While the very nature of the trust 
fund deposited and the necessities of 


commerce did, under the facts of this 
case, in equity and good conscience, ex- 
cuse respondent from any duty of at- 
tempting to trace the ownership of the 
draft and of the car of whieat, yet it 
must be borne in mind that, to the ex- 
tent of the amount which appellant 
seeks to recover, respondent never 
changed its position for the worse, so 
far as any evidence shows. It credited 
Stegner’s account with the amount of 
the draft, but it did not, by so doing, 
luse any right of action against Steg- 
ner for the amount of such overdraft, 
as Stegner could not claim a payment 
by this draft. Therefore no necessity 
of commerce required or justified the 
bank in refusing to pay over to ap- 
pellant the amount of such draft, less 
checks paid after the deposit. * * * 
Upon beth reason and authority the 
judgment of the trial court should be, 
and is, reversed, and such court is di- 
rected to enter judgment for #285.60, 
and interest at 7 per cent. from Sep- 
tember 23, 1912. together with costs. 


(147 N. W. Rep. 288.) 
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Receipt of Check in Due 
Course of the Mails 


Nortu CAROuINA 


Evidence Tending to Show the Receipt 
of a Check in Due Course Through 
the Operation of the Mails—Liabil- 
ity of Bank on Check Drawn on It 

Supreme Court of North Carolina, June 

1, 1914 


STANDARD TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK VS. 
COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK 


CTION by the Standard Trust 
Company of New York and others 
against the Commercial National Bank. 
rom a judgment of nonsuit, plain- 
tiffs appeal. Reversed and remanded. 
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STATEMENT OF FACT 


AIS action was brought to recover 

the amount of a check drawn by 
Sol N. Cone, at Greensboro, N. C., on 
October 4, 1910, in favor of Latham, 
Alexander & Company, of the city of 
New York, for $5,000. The check 
was reecived in due time by the payee, 
indorsed to and deposited with the 
plaintiff, Standard Trust Company, to 
the credit of said payee, who immedi- 
ately drew it out by checks against the 
amount so placed to its credit as a 
cash item; this being in accordance 
with an understanding previously ex- 
isting between Latham, Alexander & 
Company and the plaintiff. Latham, 
Alexander & Company did business 
with the Standard Trust Company un- 
der such cireumstances as that all 
checks deposited by them were treat- 
ed as cash items: i. e.. they could im- 
mediately draw against them. 

The check was, on the same day, 
October 5th, after having been in- 
dorsed, “Pay to the order of Girard 
Trust Company, Philadelphia,” by the 
Standard Trust Company of New 
York, mailed to the Girard Trust Com- 
pany for “collection and credit.” On 
October 6th the Girard Trust Company 
received this check. and after indors- 
ing on it, “Pay to the Central National 
Bank. Prior Indorsements Guaran- 
teed. October 6, 1910°—sent it by 
hand to the Central National Bank of 
Philadelphia, which bank received it on 
October 6th, between the hours of 9 
and 3. 

After indorsing it “Pay to the order 
of any bank, banker or trust company. 
Prior indorsements guaranteed, Oc- 
tober 6, 1910°—it was mailed on Oc- 
tober 6th to the defendant bank at 
“collection and remit- 

hour of mailing being 
about 5 p. m. The indorsements were 
all regular and in proper form. 

According to the due course of the 
mails, a letter mailed in Philadelphia 
at or about 5 p. m., October 6, 1910, 
would leave Philadelphia on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad train No. 55, arriv- 
ing at Washington, D. C. at 3.40 a. 


Greensboro for 
tance’: the 


m., the 7th. and would come out of 
Washington to Greensboro on the 
Southern Railway train No. 35, leay- 
ing Washington at 9 a. m., and arriv- 
ing at Greensboro at about 6 p. m.. the 
7th. On the dates in question the reg- 
ular = mail were 
Southern 385 reaching Greensboro on 
the 7th at 6.24 p.m. So, according to 
the due course of the mails and_ the 
business of the defendant bank, this 
check arrived in Greensboro on the 
evening of October 7th, should have 
been and was in the bank to be handled 
by its cashier shortly after 8 o'clock 
on the merning of October 8th. 

At the opening of the bank on that 
morning Sol N. Cone, the drawer of 
the check, had to his credit $19,432.52. 
The Sth was Saturday. Some time 
between 7 and 9 o'clock on the 8th 
Cone attempted te commit suicide. He 
was then owing the defendant bank 
a note of $10,000. His attempt at 
suicide led to inquiry, which disclosed 
his insolvency. On October 10th 
(Monday), after having ascertained 
Cone’s financial condition, the defend- 
ant charged against his account the 
note of $10.000 due it. His deposit 
at the opening of the bank on the 
10th was the same as it was on Satur- 
day, to wit, $19,432 After charg- 
ing this *10,000 against his account, 
the defendant bank, through _ its 
cashier, Boyles, presented the check 
to itself and duly protested it for non- 
payment, because of an alleged insuffi- 
ciency of funds, and returned it to 
the Central National Bank of Phila- 
delphia by mail, where it was received 
on Octoker 11th. 

The defendant denied the receipt of 
the check on the 8th, but admits it 
was found in its mail and was in its 
possession on the 10th, which admis- 
sion, taken in the light of the sur- 
rounding circumstances put it in_ its 
hands, to its knowledge, before the 
opening of the bank. There appears 
a second series of indorsements upon 
the check, which are thus accounted 
for: Upon its return to plaintiff, in 
New York, on the 13th, it was imme- 
diately back to Greensboro, 


connections made, 


sent 
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through the Philadelphia banks; it be- 
ing sent this last time, however, to the 
American Exchange Bank, instead of 
direct to defendant, upon which it was 
drawn. The facts in connection with 
this second series of indorsements are 
not now pertinent, further than they 
tend to corroborate and sustain plain- 
tifl’s contention as to the usual course 
of the mails, and the receipt of the 
check, on its first trip, the morning of 
the Sth, rather than the 10th, accord- 
ing to the contention of the defendant. 
The court, at the clese of the plain- 
tiffs testimony, entered judgment of 
non-suit, and the latter appealed. 


OPINION OF THE COURT 
ALKER, J.: * * *We find this 
statement in the brief of plain- 

titf’s counsel: * * * 


Sec. 5. In answer to the allegations ot 
article five of the complaint, the defendant 
avers that the check therein referred to was 
found by the defendant in its mail on the 
morning of the 10th of October—he woulda 
have submitted to the jury for their de- 
termination the question whether the check 
arrived on the 8th or later; his view be- 
ing that, by introducing the above-quoted 
declaration of the defendant, the presump- 
tion of receipt in due course of mails was 
met and rebutted as a matter of law. In 
other words, that the plaintiff offered, as a 
part of its evidence, testimony which dis- 
closed, as a fact, the date of its receipt. 
With respect to the contention that, even 
if the check was not in hand until the 10th, 
the plaintiff was entitled to recover because 
it had brought itself into such relationship 
with the defendant, by mailing it the check 
for collection, as to place the defendant 
under a duty to look after the interests of 
the plaintiff, and that duty was such as to 
prevent it from preferring itself, the judge 
made no affirmative statement as to his rea- 
sons for the nonsuit. 


[f the presiding judge was of the 
opinion that the statement in the fifth 
section of defendant’s answer, even 
though it was introduced as evidence 
by the plaintiff, conclusively rebutted 

‘ prima facie presumption raised by 

law. that the check had been re- 
ccived by the defendant on Saturday, 


the 8th day of October, 1910, it was 
an erroneous view to take of the legal 
effect of that evidence. 

When evidence is introduced show- 
ing that a letter has been “mailed,” 
this established prima facie that it 
was received by the addressee in the 
usual course of the mails, and his busi- 
ness, and, when the latter introduces 
evidence that it was not in fact re- 
ceived. or not received at the time al- 
leged, such testimony simply raises a 
conflict of evidence, on which it is the 
exclusive province of the jury to pass. 
In other words, the presumption of 
fact arising from the proof that the 
letter was mailed, together with the 
proot as to the schedule of the mails, 
and the course of the business of the 
addressee, are circumstances, when met 
by. a denial of its receipt in due course, 
to be weighed by the jury with all 
the other evidence in determining the 
question whether the letter was ac- 
tually received, and as to the time of 
its receipt. and the fact that plaintiff 
introduced the rebutting evidence does 
not alter the case. He is not con- 
cluded thereby, but may show that the 
fact is otherwise, as a party is not 
always bound by the statement of his 
own witness. We said in Model Mill 
Company vs. Webb, 164 N. C. 87, 80 
S. E. 282: 

The City National Bank, it appears, 
mailed the letter with the draft and bill of 
lading to the defendant bank. This was 
evidence of its receipt by the latter, and 
raised a rebutable presumption of the fact 
to be submitted to the jury, along with 
any evidence in the case tending to show 
that it was or was not in fact received. 
This is said to be founded upon another 
presumption, that officers of the post office 
department will do their duty, or upon the 
better reason, the regularity and .certainty 
with which, according to common experi- 
ence, the mail is carried. It is, at least, 
evidence from which the jury may reason- 
ably infer the fact that the mail matter was 
received in due course of transmission and 
delivery—citing 16 Cyc. 1065; Bragow vs. 
Supreme Lodge, 124 N. C. 154, 32 S. EF. 
544; Coile vs. Order of Commercial Trav- 
elers, 161 N. C. 104, 76 S. E. 622, and other 
cases. 


Plaintiff asserts ownership of the 
check by reason of its dealings with 
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Latham, Alexander & Company, and, 
without discussing this phase of the 
case, we merely state that the facts, 
as now presented, sustain the conten- 
tion. This being so, it claims the right 
to recover upon the check on either one 
vf two grounds, which are thus set 
forth in the brief of its counsel: 


If, as a fact, the check was in defendant 
bank on the morning of the 8th, then plain- 
tiff would be entitled to a verdict upon 
these grounds: (1) Because it was held 
without action by the defendant for more 
than 24 hours, as it was not protested 
until after banking hours on the 10th, the 
effect of which would be to work an ac- 
ceptance of the check by the defendant, so 
as to make it liable on the check for its 
face; and (2) the defendant failed in its 
duty as collecting agent to promptly pre- 
sent for payment and pay the check, or to 
promptly return it, as a result of which it 
became liable in tort for damages which, 
under the facts of this particular case, 
would be the face of the check; it appear- 
ing that Latham, Alexander & Company, 
the payee in the check, and the person who 
deposited it with the plaintiff, received cash 
on it, and went into bankruptcy soon 
thereafter, never having had on deposit at 
any time after the 5th of October, with 
the plaintiffs, any funds out of which the 
check could be realized, so that plaintiff 
has lost the amount of the check, as Sol 
N. Cone is insolvent. 


A check is a bill of exchange, and 
may more particularly be defined as a 
written order on a bank or _ banker, 
purporting to be drawn against a de- 
posit of funds, for the payment, at all 
events, of a sum of money to a certain 


person therein named, or te him or 
his order, or to bearer, and payable 
pn demand. Norton on Bills and 
Notes, 404; Revisal, § 2335. It will 
be convenient here, without further 


and immediate discussion of the nature 
and qualities of a check, to note the 
sections of our Negotiable Instruments 
Act. which may have application to the 
questions raised in the record, and 
which are contained in Revisal, c. 54. 
Sec. 2237. Where the instrument is made 
payable at a bank it is equivalent to an 
order to the bank to pay the same for an 
account of the principal debtor therein. 
Sec. 2276. A bill of exchange is an un- 


conditional order in writing, addressed by 
one person to another, signed by the person 
giving it, requiring the person to whom it 
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is addressed to pay on demand or at a fixed 
or determinable future time a sum certain 
in money to order or to bearer. 

Sec. 2277. A bill of itself does not op- 
erate as an assignment of the funds in the 
hands of the drawee available for the pay- 
ment thereof, and the drawee is not liable 
on the bill unless and until he accepts the 
same. 

Sec. 2286. The drawee_ is allowed 
twenty-four hours after the presentment in 
which to decide whether or not he will ac- 
cept the bill, but the acceptance, if given, 
dates as of the day of presentation. 

Sec. 2287. Where a drawee to whom a 
bill is delivered for acceptance destroys the 
same or refuses within twenty-four hours 
after such delivery, or within such other 
period as the holder may allow, to return 
the bill accepted or nonaccepted to the 
holder, he will be deemed to have accepted 
the same. 

Sec. 2335. <A check is a bill of exchange 
drawn on a bank payable on demand. Ex- 
cept as herein otherwise provided the pro- 
visions of this chapter that are applicable 
to a bill of exchange payable on demand 
apply to a check. 

Sec. 2336. A check must be presented 
for payment within a reasonable time after 
its issue or the drawer will be discharged 
from liability thereon to the extent of the 
loss caused by the delay. 

Sec. 2339. A check of itself does not op- 
erate as an assignment of any part of the 
funds to the credit of the drawer with the 
bank, and the bank is not liable to the 
holder unless and until it accepts or certi- 
fies the check. 


Having these sections of the act be- 
fore us, we can better understand the 
positions of the plaintiff as to the 
liability of the defendant upon this 
check. We have held that, where a 
bank has refused to pay a check, the 
holder has no cause of action thereon 
against the bank, but must seek his 
remedy against the drawer; the bank 
being liable only to the drawer for its 
breach of promise to pay the check, 
there being an implied promise by the 
bank, arising from the deposit of his 
funds with it, that it will pay his 
checks when and as they are presented. 
If the bank fails to perform this prom- 
ise, it becomes liable to the drawer 
for the damages sustained by him on 
account of its refusal or failure to pay 
his check. 

But the holder of the check 
only sue the drawer, and cannot sue 
the bank. The reason why the holder 


ean 
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of the check is not permitted to sue 
the bank has been stated by the 
authorities to be that there is no pen- 
alty between the holder and the bank 
until, by certification of the check or 
the acceptance thereof, express or im- 
plied. or by any ether act or conduct, 
it has made itself directly liable to the 
holder. * * * Notwithstanding these 
principles have been recognized, there 
are courts which hold, in well-consid- 
ered opinions, that the bank should be 
held liable directly to the holder, if it 
is notified that he has the check. or 
demand for its payment is made upon 
it. and it then has sufficient clear and 
unincumbered funds to the credit of 
the drawer with which to pay the 
check without any risk or embarrass- 
ment to itself. 2 Morse on Banks and 
Banking (4th Ed.) $$ 496, 497, 499, 
et. seq.; Norton on Bills and Notes, 
p. 418, and note 50, and cases cited; 
2 Daniel’s Neg. Instr. (6th Ed. by 
Calvert) S$ 1687, 1638, 1648, and 
notes. At section 1638 and note 50, 
Daniel quotes from Morse on Banks 
and Banking as follows: 


It is true—and it is all that the cited 
cases decide—that before demand for pay- 
ment no assignment exists, no obligation 
has been created, no privity has grown up, 
and the very right of the bank to pay may 
be taken away by any one of a great num- 
ber of occurrences. But the act of pre- 
sentment and demand, made before any one 
of these occurrences has taken place, is the 
act which creates at once, by usage of busi- 
and understanding of all concerned, 
the obligation, the privity, and the appro- 
priation or, at least, the right to claim an 
appropriation. 


ness 


There is also strong and persuasive, 
if net convincing, authority for the 
position (Wisner vs. Bank, 220 Pa. 21) 
that under sections similar to 2286 and 
2335 of our Negotiable Instruments 
Act, as above set out by us, if a bank 


retains a check more than 24 hours 
after it has been presented for pay- 
ment, it thereby impliedly accepts it, 
and becomes liable, on this acceptance 
to the holder of the check. The argu- 
ment is that by section 2385 a check 
is defined to be a bill of exchange 
drawn on a bank, and payable on de- 
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mand, and, except as in said act other- 
wise provided, the provisions of the act 
applicable to bills of exchange payable 
on demand shall apply also to a check, 
and that, it being nowhere in said act 
otherwise provided, the deduction is 
made that section 2286 applies to a 
check, and therefore, if the latter is 
held more than the 24 hours after pre- 
sentment to the bank for payment, it 
will constitute an implied acceptance, 
and that, so far as the liability of the 
bank to the holder is concerned, an 
implied acceptance of the check is as 
good as one expressed by a writing 
thereon. The further contention is 
made, in aid of this reasoning, that by 
section 2839 of the act it recognized 
that a check may be the subject of ac- 
ceptance, just like an ordinary bill of 
exchange, as well as of certification, 
for that section provides that: 


“A check of itself does not operate 
as an assignment of any part of the 
funds to the credit of the drawer with 
the bank, and the bank is not liable to 
the holder unless and until it accepts 
or certifies the check.” (Italics ours.) 

This view is ably considered and 
held to be sound in Wisner vs. First 
National Bank of Gallitzin, 220 Pa. 


21. 


We need not accept either of these 
views, or consider the legal effect of 
the mere presentment of the check, 
for we think that in this case there 
is evidence for the jury tending to 
show 2 constructive or implied accept- 
ance of the check or bill by the bank, 
within the rule laid down by this court 
in Bank vs. Kenan, 76 N. C. 340. It 
is true that the facts of the two cases 
are not, in all respects, alike, but are 
sufficiently so to authorize a jury, as 
the evidence now appears, to draw an 
inference in regard to acceptance ad- 
verse to the defendant. We have said 
that the facts in this case are not pre- 
cisely like those in Bank vs. Kenan; 
but they are alike in all essential par- 
ticulars. There is one respect in which 
those in this case are more favorable 
to the plaintiff, and that is the con- 
ceded fact that Sol N. Cone was in a 
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hopelessly insolvent condition, and 
this should have aroused the bank to 
a greater sense of its duty and re- 
sponsibility to the plaintiff. It should, 
therefore, have acted with premptness. 
It had undertaken to act as agent to 
present and collect the check, and this 
increased its obligation to the holder 
of the check, as it thus occupied a 
fiduciary relation, being also drawee. 

It is not frank in averring the time 
when it actually received the check, 
but is content with the bare statement 
that it was “found in its mail” on 
Monday, October 10, 1910, when the 
presumption is that it was in the hands 
of its officers on the Saturday before, 
or on October 8, 1910. The fact that 
it was found in the mail on the 10th 
does not prove conclusively that it did 
not arrive on the Saturday before. It 
was a fact within its knowledge when 
it was received; but it preferred to 
leave it in doubt, instead of candidly 
stating whether it arrived on Saturday 
or on Monday. 

It may have thought that, if it came 
on Saturday, it might more surely fix 
its liability, and for this reason pre- 
ferred to leave the matter in doubt, or 
to avail itself of the implied sugges- 
tion that, as it was found in the mail 
on Monday, it was received on that 
day. It was within its ability to make 
this matter clear, and it should have 
done so. The fact was peculiarly 
within its knowledge, and its failure 
to make the truth in regard to it clear- 
ly appear is a circumstance against it. 
Powell vs. Strickland, 163 N. C. 402. 

The defendant denies the agency in 
its answer; but there is evidence of it 
in the fact that it acted as such on 
Monday by presenting the check for 
payment, and, upen its own refusal to 
pay it, having it protested. Now, this 
was done——holding the check over from 
Saturday, as the jury may have found 
—when it had to the credit of the 
drawer a fund far in excess of the 
amount named in the check. Speaking 
in round numbers, there was to his 
credit on Saturday morning, at the 
opening of the bank, $19,400 and the 
same amount on Monday. When it 
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received the check and assumed to act 
as agent in collecting it, the first step 
it took was to take care of its 
interests by charging a note of $10,000 
it held against Cone to his account, 
still leaving a balance of $9,400 to his 
credit, which was far more than suf- 
ficient to pay the check. 

It avers in its answer that out of the 
said balance of $9,400 it paid other 
checks of Cone drawn on it, which 
were presented before the check in 
suit, and upon the principle of “first 
come, first served’; it was entitled to 
do so, but of this there was no 
dence, and, if there were any, it would 
be for the jury, and not for the court 
to pass upon. But even this aver- 
ment seems to be based upon its state- 
ment in the answer, put in evidence 
by the plaintiff, that the check was 
“found” in its mail on Monday; 
whereas, we must proceed upon the 
assumption of the fact that it was re- 
ceived on Saturday, as we are dealing 
with a non-suit, and all evidence is to 
be regarded favorably for the plaintiff, 
and every fact which it reasonably 
tends to prove must be taken to be 
established. 

It may be that other checks of Cone 
came into the bank on Monday before 
the check in suit was found, and for 
that reason were paid first; but if the 
$5,000 check was received Saturday, 
and the other checks Monday, the 
miller’s rule set up by the defendant 
would net apply. Was the defendant, 
therefore, as agent and drawee, act- 
ing in good faith with the plaintiff 
in handling its check? As the evi- 
dence is now to be considered by us, 
the jury might well have found, if the 
case had been submitted to them, that 
it was not. and if the facts are not, as 
the jury could find them to be upon 
this evidence, it is defendant’s misfor- 
tune that the case stopped short of 
full proof on both sides. * * * 

It may be, when the evidence is 
fully developed, that it will present 
a very different aspect from that now 
in the record, and we may not be re- 
quired to give it the same kind of con- 
struction as we are bound to do upon 


own 


evi- 
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a non-suit. The plaintiff, in that event, 
will have to take and carry the bur- 
den of the issue and prove its case 
by a preponderance of the evidence, 
and the jury will find the facts and 
apply the law under instructions from 
the court. The defendant may be able 
to shew clearly, or at least to have the 
jury find, that it has fully discharged 
its duty to the plaintiff, that it  re- 
ceived the check on Monday, retained 
enough out of the funds of Cone then 
in the bank to pay his $10,000 note 
held by it, applied the balance pro 
tanto to other checks presented before 
the plaintiff's, and, when the latter 
was received, there were not sufficient 
funds in hand to pay it, which would 
assuredly present a much stronger case 
for it. As to plaintiffs being the own- 
er of the check, we are of the opinion 
that. as the evidence is now stated, 
there is sufficient to warrant a finding 
by the jury on that question in favor 
of the plaintiff; but it may be pre- 
sented in a stronger light hereafter. 

We have not gone fully into a dis- 
cussion of the evidence as to either 
question, lest we might thereby preju- 
dice one or the other party at the next 
trial. When all the facts are before 
us, we may then more clearly define 
the rights of the parties and declare 
for or against the liability of the de- 
fendant on the check. 

The non-suit will be set aside, and 
a new trial given. 

New. trial. 


(81 S. E. Rep. 1074.) 





Replies to Law and Banking 
Questions 


Questions in Banking Law—submitted by sup- 


scribers—which may be of sufficient general 
interest to warrant publication will be answered 
n this department. 





SIGNATURE OF NATIONAL 
BANK NOTES 
Herena, Montana, Sept. 24, 1914. 
Lditor Bankers Magazine: 
Sin: May the circulating notes issued 
national banks be signed by an acting 
ishier or by an assistant cashier? 
NationaL Banker. 


hy 


533 


Auswer: No; see Section 5172, Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States, 
which provides that said notes “shall 
also express upon their face the prom- 
ise of the association receiving the 
same to pay on demand, attested by 
the signatures of the president or vice- 
president and cashier.” 


& 


ON A BANK BALANCE 


Ex Paso, Texas, October 8, 1914. 


PROFIT 


Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sin: I would appreciate it if you would 
tell me how to compute the profit or loss 
on an account that runs as follows: Credit 
balance negligible, say, average $200 or 
$300; borrowings on demand, about $30,- 
000. Deposits consist of items on move or 
less remote points. In other words, in- 
debtedness is kept down or covered by 
these bill of lading drafts drawn on small 
points for carloads of grain. 

Thanking you in anticipation of a reply, 
i am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Assistant Casitten. 


Answer: In attempting to analyze an 
account showing a negligible balance 
of $200 or #800 with a large borrow- 
ing capacity of $30,000, it would per- 
haps be well because of the dispropor- 
tion of the balance to the amount of 
the loan, to consider the analysis of the 
balance itself, and the earning power 
of the loan separately, arriving at a 
true perspective by a comparison of 
the cost of carrying the balance ac- 
count, in this case which has relative- 
ly no loanable balance, and the earn- 
ings made on the loan. 

The cost of carrying the balance, or 
in other words, the administration of 
the account, is very easily figured out. 
Dividing the total of all expenses by 
the gross average dollars of deposit 
will give the approximate cost or per- 
centage for handling each dollar of 
deposits. It is assumed in this case 
that the number of items handled 
daily, or any other of the general labor 
costs, would not be sufficient to war- 
rant considering separately, as would 
be the case in a large reserve city 
tank acting as clearing-house center 
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for country banks and large corpora- 
tions. 

A brief outline of the form used to 
analyze the above-described account 
would be as follows: 
Average balance $200.00 
Less average amount uncoliected in 

transit 100.00 
$100.00 

15.00 


$90.00 


Less nominal reserve, 10% 


Average rate of interest earned on 
loans, 5% 4.50 
Exchange received, say $5 5.00 
Total earnings on account $9.50 
Proportionate general expense of 
handling acct., $200, say at 3%.. 
Exchange paid on cost of collections 


$6.00 
$3.00 


$9.00 
Profit on account .50 


$9.50 


The above analysis, although not 
complete in all details, shows that the 
account barely pays for carrying itself. 
If there were a number of outstanding 
bills of lading drafts, or any other 
special cost feature, a further allow- 
ance should be made to show whether 
or not such transactions were profit- 
able. 

The important issue, however, in this 
class of an account would be the rate 
at which the $30,000 was loaned; 
and if such rate was considerable over 
the percentage of general operating 
cost, the account should show a fair 
margin of profit. 


New Labor Decree in 
Mexico 





United States consul at San 
Potosi furnishes the  sub- 


HE 
T 


1s 
joined information. which does not re- 


late to banking and finance, but is 


nevertheless of considerable interest 


and importance: 


“A decree issued under date of Sep- 
tember 15, 1914, by Governor Fulalio 
Gutierrez, fixes the minimum wage in 
the State of San Luis Potosi at seven- 
ty-five centavos per day, to be paid in 
cash, which at the ruling rate of ex- 
change is equivalent to about twenty- 
one cents United States currency. In 
mines the minimum wage is fixed at 
1.25 pesos, or about thirty-five cents 
United States currency. The 
hour day is also decreed. Employers 
who have been paying more than the 
minimum forbidden to reduce 
wages to the minimum. Workers on 
farms must be supplied free water, 
wood and shelter. By the same de- 
cree company stores are abolished. All 
debts contracted by laborers to em- 
ployers expire by limitation in one 
vear. Employers are prohibited from 
placing any obstacle in the way. of 
laborers who desire to change their 
place of employment or to accept 
other employment. The wages of ia- 
are exempted from = garnish- 


nire- 


are 


borers 
ment. 

“The decree provides that a land- 
owner who furnishes to the tenant the 
land, implements, and seed 
shall not collect more than twenty-five 
per cent. of the crop for rent and re- 
imbursement, but in cases where he 
makes these advances and fur- 
nishes water for irrigation he may col- 
lect fifty per cent. of the crop. All 
advances to the tenant must be in 
cash and must be returned in cash or 
in grain at the price current in the 
nearest market. 

“Probably the most important arti- 
cle of the decree provides that in view 
of the exceedingly low wages hereto- 


animals 


also 


fore prevailing all loans and advances 
heretofore made and now outstanding 
against the laborers. must be consid- 
ered as a voluntary supplement to the 
and are therefore 


inadequate wages 


” 


declared liquidated and canceled 





FESTUS J. WADE 


Me: WADE has proposed a plan for forming a bankers’* 


syndicate of 150,000,000 to make loans for carry- 


ing the cotton crop. 
Mr. Wade is President of the Mercantile Trust Company, 
and the Mercantile National Bank, St. Louis, and also 


President of the St. Louis. Clearing-House Association. 
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Banking Publicity 





Conducted by 


T. D. MacGREGOR 





Advertising for the Times 


Banks That are Making the Best of 
the Situation 


f isn’t in every lifetime that such 
I stupendous world events occur as 

are now happening in Europe. 
That is our only excuse for again call- 
ing attention to the manner in which 
American bankers in their advertising 
are taking advantage of the general 
interest in affairs abroad. 

The Federal Title and Trust Com- 
pany of Beaver Falls, Pa., ran a big 
newspaper advertisement—about _ half 
a page—several weeks ago, part of the 
copy of which follows: 

To the man or 
troubled times of war 
lutely safe investment 
savings account at the 
Trust) Company _ offers 
which combines safety and 
turns. 


woman who in the 
desires an abso- 
for their money a 
Federal ‘Title & 
an investment 
profitable re- 


Wiicu 
$2,000.00 


Mernop By Burciars Secured 


CUTS USED IN 


BY R. REED COPP OF THE 


WHERE IS YOUR MONEY: 

It’s pretty important as to where you 
keep your money—isn’t it? 

You want your money where it is abso- 
lutely SAKFE—where you can get it 
QUICKLY if you need it—where it does 
not FLUCTUATE in value—and_ where 
you do not have to pay any COMMIs- 
SIONS. 

There is one place which complies with 
all of these requirements and that is the 
Savings Department of The Federal Title 
& Trust Company of Beaver Falls. 


YOUR MONEY HAEKRE IS SAFE 


When you keep your money in a Savings 
Account at The Federal ‘Title & Trust 
Company of Beaver Falls it is ABSO- 
LUTELY SAFE. 

The Federal ‘Title & ‘Trust Company is 
organized and operating under the Laws of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. We 
are subject—and that also means the 
money that you have here—to the Banking 
Department of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. Banking Inspectors call here 
and make an impartial investigation of our 
affairs. We make sworn statements of our 
condition to our Banking Department. 











Banocr Post-orrice 
DestTroyrD 


VAULT OF THE 


Tuer Fire; EveryriinG 


\ SAFE DEPOSIT CIRCULAR BY THE OLD COLONY TRUST COMPANY OF BOSTON, PREPARED 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 








\PTreR 
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upreme 
edustice “ie 


tn 


ed in drawing up a 


United States, a ran of great 
branches of the Law, wrote a Vi 
ed inval 


¢ Tr men 


German American 





Savings—Commercial—Trust 











Come in and let us explain to 
you in person the reasons why 


‘The Federal Rank, N. Bras@way ot Avenue 22, wes 
consolidated with this bank and te now 
as @ drench fur the co 


hat vteinity 





MORE GOOD LOS / 


While back of you are our Resources of 
nearly a Million Dollars. 

No Stock or Bond that you may select 
for investment has back of it the Banking 
Department of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. You can make no safer IN- 
VESTMENT than in a Savings Account at 
The Federal Title & Trust Company. 


YOU CAN GET YOUR 
MONEY QUICKLY 


The money you keep in a Savings Ac- 
count at The Federal Title & Trust Com- 
pany is here for you at any time. The 
money that you invest in Stocks and Bonds 
often cannot be realized upon at once. You 
often have to hunt for a market. At times 
there is no market at all. 

But if you keep your money invested in 
a Savings Account at The Federal Title 
& Trust Company you do not have to worry 
about the market. 

When you invest in a Savings Account 
at The Federal Title & Trust Company you 
hive an INVESTMENT you can_ get 
promptly. Can this be said of your other 
investments ? 


\ SAVINGS ACCOUNT 
HERE IS STABLE 


When you keep your money invested in 
a Savings Account at The Federal Title 
& Trust Company it is fixed, stable. It 
does not fluctuate. It does not “see saw.” 
It is always at ALL TIMES worth 100%. 
It not affected by Wars. It is not af- 


fected by the Stock Markets. It is not 
affected by Hard Times. 

Every Dollar that you invest in a Sav- 
ings Account at The Federal Title & Trust 
Cempany is ALWAYS worth 100 cents. 
Can you say that of any other form of 
INVESTMENT? 

IT COSTS YOU NOTHING 

You do not have to pay any commissions 
to have a Savings Account at The Federal 
Title & Trust Company. You do not have 
to pay any commissions to realize upon it. 
Ic costs you nothing to. keep a Savings 
Account with us. 

Is there any other form of INVEST- 
MENT where you do not have to pay 
commissions to acquire it or to sell it? 


IT IS A PROFITABLE 


Every Dollar you keep in a_ Savings 
Account at The Federal Title & Trust 
Company earns you 4 per cent. Interest a 
year. Do you know of any other torm ot 
INVESTMENT where you can invest small 
sums from day to day? You can open an 
account here with any sum. You can add 
any sum to it from time to time. And 
twice a year your interest is compounded 
for you here. 

Ts there any other form of INVEST- 
MENT you can make which automatically 
compounds the Interest for you twice a 
year? 


The Old National Bank of Spokane, 


INVESTMEN’? 















SIXTH AND WALNUT 


MANANA 


is Spanish for “tomorrow,” the favorite 














time of the procrastinator. That is when 
many persons intend to start a savings ac- 


count. 


But tomorrow never comes. 





Start that savings account at the Des 
Moines National Bank today. 


tion 
Des ROU wae aT 
Oss Moines, iowa. 











Carlyle Said: 


“It's a grand thing for a 
man to have had a sair 
fecht’ in his youth. 


This wise Scotchman believed that whea a man has 
a “sore fight” im youth there would be developed in him 
just the qualities necessary to win success later on. 
The history of many a savings account in the Ilinois 
National Bank bears strong testimony to the truth of 
this statement. 


The Illinois National Bank 


OF PEORIA 
UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY 







Wash., as 
its cancelled vouchers when returned 
to depositors, September Ist, reprinted 
in attractive form the words of coun- 
sel which President 


a folder to give out with 


Wilscen addressed 


to the American people early — in 
August. 
A trust company in Syracuse, N. 


Y.. used the heading 
Europe” for a trust advertisement, 
stating that many individual trustees 
and executors were detained in Europe 
for weeks, thus jeopardizing the in- 
terests ia their charge at home. The 
obvious: superiority of a trust conpany 
acting in such capacities was 
brought out strongly. 


“Marooned in 


thus 
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The Corn Exchange National Bank 
of Philadelphia in its inspiring month- 
lv house organ, “The Advance,” con- 
tains a lot of “boost stuff” for local 
and national manufacturing and _ trade 
opportunities at this time. 

The Reading (Pa.) National Bank 
advertises : 

While the present war has interfered with 
foreign financial business, communication is 
still open with England, with those coun- 
tries on the Continent not engaged in war- 
fare, and with the Orient. 

The foreign service of the Reading Na- 
tional Bank, although temporarily — inter- 
rupted with most of the warring nations, is 
as complete as possible under present con- 
ditions. 

Domestic Travelers Cheques, good any- 
where in the United States, are issued. 

If you have foreign business to transact 
consult us. 


The Merchants 
Paul, advertised: 
IN EUROPE 


savings are being burned up and destroyed 
at an incredible rate, says “Collier’s Week- 


National Bank, St. 





Woman’s Savings 
of Many Months 
Are Lost in Fire 


‘Though Games at 813 Rusk avenue last 
night only slightly damaged the interior 
of @ room occupied by Mrs. Victoria 
Francis, a roi: of greenbarks contdining 
$175 was destroyed or lost. 

Mre. Francis is head pantry woman at 
the Rice hote y 





of- her bed. Firemen entering the 
toased the mattress out of a second-st 
window, It was 4 rm 

Chronicle, August 24, 1914 





The above is another mute testimonial in favor of de- 
positing your savings with us where 


Absolute Safety Is Assured 


and 4% Compound Luterest is paid semi-annually 

By opening an account you not only eliminate’ the 
danger of a recursence of the above: but entirely relieve 
yourself of the attendant worry when your funds are not 
in a safe place. 


UNE DOLLAR STARTS AN ACCOUNT 


HOUSTON NATIONAL 
EXCHANGE BANK 


202 MAIN ST. “Proper Accommodations.” 








OFFICERS: 
HENRY 8. FOX, Jr.. eee ° 
M. M. GRAVES... 
M. P. GEIS A 
F. F. DEARING.. . ove .-.-Active Vice President 
AUG. De ZAVALA...... :.Active Vice President and Cashier 
MELVIN ROUPP .....-..ccecsececreceseceees Assistant Cashier 


- President 
Vice President 
Vice President 
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ly.” We cannot stop that, but for pur- 
poses of America’s future development, we 
can and must accumulate savings of our 
own, 

The one universal way in which all can 
help along prosperity here is by the prac- 
tice of economy. The Merchants National 
Bank will protect your savings and pay 
you interest on them. 


& 


The Buy-a-Bale Movement 


How a Macon (Ga.) Bank Helps It 
Along 


O* September 20th last, the Citizens 
National Bank of Macon, Ga., 
published its statement in the unique 
form reproduced herewith. The orig- 
inal newspaper advertisement occupied 
cight inches across five columns. 

The president of the bank after- 
wards sent copies of the advertise- 
ment to many of its correspondents 
and others with this letter: 


My Dear Sir: 

Permit us to call your attention to the 
enclosed advertisement, which shows that 
we have purchased from the farmer, at ten 
cents per pound, one bale of cotton, and 
are carrying same in our statement. 

We have not lost one single item of 
faith in the great future of the South, and 
believe that with the splendid, patriotic and 
unselfish, as well as intelligent coéperation 
on the part of the West and the North, 
the whole United States bids fair to have 
unprecedented prosperity for many months, 
after the cessation of hostilities in Europe. 

We would be pleased to have you or your 
good institution to join the “Buy a Bale of 
Cotton Movement,” and if you will send us 
a check for one or more bales, at the price 
of 10 cents per pound, or $50 per bale, we 
will make the purchase for you direct from 
the farmer, and will see that the cotton 
is stored in a responsible warehouse, prop- 
erly insured, and will forward you receipt 
of the warehouseman, properly certified 
promptly. 

We bespeak your serious and favorable 
consideration of the matter in question. 

With high regards, we are 

Very truly yours, 
E. W. 


Sretson, President 





an nts 


Unite 


Banking 





Statement of the Condition of 


The Citizens National Bank 


Macon, Georgia, at the Close of Business September, 17th, 1914. 
RESOURCES. 
One Bale of Cotton Bought from Farmer at 10c per pound 
Loans and Investme és. Sanwa een hea nae 





Ce ae 
ee. ioe? 








“BUY A BALE 


OF COTTON” 


————— 
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| 


To the 
Visiting 
Merchants 


tm =©=9We invite you lo come in 
rigen. and make this Bank your | 


financial headquarters| 
while in this city. | 








he 
American 
National power, our equipment being 


It is our wish to render each 





visitor every service within our 








complete to perform every 
Bank function of an up-to-date 


of Richmond, Virginia banking institution. 











We not only want to become 

Security acquainted, hut the acquaint- 
and ance lo grow into a friendship 
Service which we are sure will prove | 
mutually helpful. 


Capital and Surplus, $1,600,000 


Resources, - - - _— 

















FULL OF CORDIALITY 
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Christmas is Coming 


HRISTMAS this vear ought to be 

an especially happy season in 
peaceful America and bankers will do 
well to prepare some special copy 
along that line to use at the holiday 
season. Watch this department next 
month for suggestions. 


7 
We Ought to be Thankful 


HIS is the month of Thanksgiving 

and there ought to be that note in 
American bank advertising this year, 
if ever. Aside from peace within our 
borders, there are three factors of en- 
couragement that ought to make the 
American people thankful: 

Our Great Crops—The tctal value 
of our 1914 crops will ke well up in 
the billions. 

The New Currency Law—The whole 
new plan of sound and elastic currency 
known as the Federal Reserve Associa- 
tion is now ready to help trade, com- 
merece, agriculture and manufacturing. 

The Panama Canal—Just as the war 
began, the canal was opened for traf- 
fic, bringing both coasts of North and 
South America into much closer touch 
with other. At this time when 
the European export trade practically 
has been destroyed, Congress has en- 
acted a law admitting foreign built 
ships to American registry so that we 
are now in a fair way to realize what 
has been the dream of years—an Amer- 
ican merchant marine. 


each 


& 
How Banks Are Advertising 


Note and Comment on Current 
Financial Publicity 
H™ not to advertise was shown by 
a large bank in a Missouri city 
wiich started off a recent newspaper 
ertisement by saying: “Money has 
bon lost and lots of it by depositors 


in banks” or words to that effect. This 
is bad for the morale of depositors as 
a class. It is negative advertising and 
as such will be tabooed by wise adver- 
tisers. 


© 


The large advertisement of The 
American National Bank is well cal- 
culated to make merchants visiting 


Richmond feel at home in that bank. 
It certainly is a warm-hearted invita- 
tion. - 

© 


The City National Bank of Holyoke, 
Mass., every once in a while publishes 
one of the Savings Bank Section’s 
Talks on Thrift” in the form of a 
six-page folder, the series being called 
“One Minute Talks of Thrift.” 


® 


“er 


The Citizens National Bank of 
Poultney, Vt., issues a neat little fold- 
er containing a comparative, condensed 
statement, a summary of the bank's 
services, list of officers and directors 
and an electric railroad timetable. 


© 


We commend the advertisement of 
the Dakota Trust Company of Fargo, 
N. D., as making a very excellent use 
of large space. <A tabular presenta- 
tion like this will attract the attention 
of any business man. 


© 


The First National Bank of Wausau, 
Wis., is making strong efforts to se 
cure some thrift instruction in the pub- 
lic schools of its community. In the 
introduction of a pamphiet reproducing 
two of the “Talks on Thrift” of the 
American Bankers Asociation it says: 

Believing in the wholesome influence 
ot the thrift movement this bank through 
its savings department offers special facili- 
ties for caring for the savings of the children, 
The pupils of your school are invited to 
start a savings account with this bank. 

® 
The Second National Bank of Pat- 


erson, N. J., again conducted a suc- 
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“An Institution That Is a Community Necessity” 


We Render Every Known Banking Service 
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A GRAPIIIC 


Northern New 
Jersey is a garden spot and not a few 


cessful flower show. 


commuters are very expert flower 
growers, aided by good soil and fine 


exhibit, under the aus- 
pices of the Paterson Floricultural So- 
ciety was made in the bank on the 
evening of September 11th last. A 
specialty was made of dahlias, though 


climate. The 


PRESENTATION OF 


SERVICES 
there were many other flowers. About 
5.000 saw the exhibit. Wessels Van 
Blarcom, the assistant cashier of the 


bank, 


these 


originated the idea of holding 
Horal exhibitions. The purpose 
is to encourage people in the cultiva- 
tion of flowers and to give the public 


opportunity to see what fine speci- 


mens are now being grown in Paterson. 
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APITAL AND SURPLUS $3,500,000 

— LOUIS G. KAUFMAN, President 

FRANK J. HEANEY, Vice-President RICHARD H. HIGGINS, Vice-President 

WILLIAM H. STRAWN, Vice-President BERT L. HASKINS, Cashier 

HENRY L. CADMUS, Asst. Cashier © NORBORNE P. GATLING, Asst. Cashier 


WALTER B. BOICE, Asst. Cashier HENRY C. HOOLEY, Asst. Cashier 
GEORGE M. HARD, Chairman. 

















We Invite the Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Manufacturers, Merchants and Individuals 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS A COMMERCIAL BANK 
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RESOURCES THIRTY MILLION DOLLARS 


AS A HEADING TO AN ATTRACTIVE CALENDAR, THE CHATHAM AND PHENIX NATIONAL BANK 
OF NEW YORK PURLISHES A MAP OF FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICT NO. 2, TOGETHER WITH 
A CONCISE STATEMENT OF THE BANK’S POLICY AND EQUIPMENT FOR SERVICE 





Our reproduction of the Chatham in several colors. The portion in scrip 
“nd Phoenix National Bank calendar below the map of Federal Reserve Dis- 
vives only a faint idea of the attrac- trict, No. 2, is on the first leaf of the 
liveness of the original which is printed calendar. 
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Bank Advertising Exchange 


Those listed herewith are willing to 
exchange booklets, folders and other 
advertising matter issued by them. Sub- 
scribers can get on_ this 
charge by writing to the editor 
department. 

Watch for new names and other 
changes. 


of this 


® 


Notice: We have received complaints 
from some of those whose names appear 
on the exchange list to the effect that they 


are getting no advertising matter from 
quite a number on the list. One bank 


wrote that it had sent out one pamphlet 
at a cost of Sl4, and an almanac at the 
expense of $12, but has received in ex- 
change advertising matter from only about 

per cent. of those on the list. 

We have told this bank to send its ad- 
vertising matter only to those who favor it in 
a similar manner and probably this is good 


advice for all the members of the “Ex- 
change,” allowing a month or two for the 
test. 

© 
o-" R. Adams, Will Co. National Bank, Jollet, 


American National Bank, Richmond, Va. 

Carl W. Art. manager publicitv department, 
Union Trust & Savings Bank, Spokane, Wash. 

A. F. Bader, publicity manager, City National 
Bank, Evansville, Ind. 
Cc. W. Bailey. cashier, Bank, 
Clarksville. Tenn. 

The Bankers Magazine, New York. 

H. C. Berger, Marathon County Bank, Wau- 
sau, Wis. 

Cc. J. Bevan, cashier, Exchange Bank, Genoa, 


First National 


Ill 

E. L. Bickford, cashier, First National Bank, 
Napa, Cal. 

W. O. Boozer, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Jesse E. Brannen, 
Bank. Westwood, N. 

E. M. Baugner, president. The Home Building 
Association Co., Newark, Ohio. 

Cc. W. Beerbower, National 
Roanoke, Va. 

H. C. Bollman. assistant cashier, 
tional Bank. Collinsville, Okla. 

. J. Brooks, cashier, The Guaranty Trust & 
Savings Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. 

J. A. Buchanan, Guaranty Trust Co., 
easter. Pa 

F. B. Bunch. 
a Statesville, 

¢. Burton. vice-president, 

Sa. Chester, Pa. 

Stephen L. Burwell, vice-president, 
tional Bank, Jackson. Miss. 

A. Bush, Jr., Ladd & Bush, 
Oregon 

Citizens National Bank, Oconto. Wis. 

Commercial Bank, Midway. Kentucky. 

R. S. Coobhan, 518 W. 68rd Street, Chicago, TI. 

Commercial Trust & Savings Bank, Prescott, 


treasurer, American Trust Co., 


goone. First National 


Exchange Bank. 


First Na- 


Lan- 

cashier, Merchants & Farmers 
~ <= 

Penn. National 

First Na- 


bankers, Salem, 


H. Reed Copp, assistant advertising manager, 


Old Colony Trust Co.. Boston, Mass 

Arthur S. Cory, Chehalis National Bank, 
Chehalis, Wash. 

David Craig, Tradesmens National Bank, 
Philadelphia. Pa. 

Eugene E. Commercial National 


Culbreth, 
Cc 


Bank, Raleigh, N. 
H. A. Dalby, Naugatuck Savings Bank, Nau- 


gatuck, Conn. 


list free of 
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Dexter Horton National Bank, Seattle, Wash 

J. T. Donnellan, publicity manager, Security 
Trust & Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 

T. R. Durham, assistant cashier, Chattanooga 
Savings Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

W. R. Dysart, assistant cashier, First Nationa! 
Bank, Ripon, Wis. 

J. Cc. Eherspracher, assistant 
National Bank, Shelbyville, Ill. 

A. Ekirch, secretary, North Side Savings 
Bank, New York City. 

F. W. Ellsworth, publicity manager, Guaranty 
Trust Co., New York. 

The Franklin Society, 38 Park Row, N. Y 

E. W. Finch, assistant cashier, Birmingham 
Trust & Savings Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


eashier, First 


First National Bank, Lead, S. D. 
Horatio Ford, secretary, Garfield Savings 
Bank Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Jas. P. Gardner, Montclair, N. J. 
Germantown Ave. Bank, Philadelphia, Pa 
L. Glenn, advertising manager, Wachovia 


Bank & Trust Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
B. 


P. Gooden, advertising manager, New 
Netherland Bank New York. 
Cc. F. Hamsher, First National Bank, Los 


Gatos, Cal. 


Victor F Hann, manager publicity depart- 
ment, The Fifth Avenue Bank, New York City. 

J. 7. Hansen, cashier, Citizens State Bank, 
Sheboygan, Wis. 

E. A. Hatton, cashier, First National Bank, 
Del Rio, Texas. 

F. W. Hausmann. assistant cashier, North 
West State Bank. Chicago. Ill. 

John R. Hill, Barnett National Bank, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

Jessamine G. Hoagland, publicity manager, 


Natioral City Bank, Chicago, 111. 

N. M. Hokanson, State Bank of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Frank K. Houston, assistant cashier, Third 
National Bank, St. Louis. Mo 

L. M. Howard, vice-president, Continental 


Bank & Trust Co., Shreveport, La 

Le Baron M. Huntington. manager publicity 
department, Registrar & Transfer Co., New 
~~ City. 

L. Jenkins, Farmers & Mechanics Trust 

in West Chester, Pa 

N. W. Johnston, president. 
Savings Bank, Champaign, , 

W. P. Jones, assistant cashier, First National 
Bank of Commerce, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

Ww 


Illinois Trust & 


. R. Kay, Jr., advertising manager, Sac- 
ramento Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 
Cc. B. Keller, Jr.. assistant cashier, Strouds- 


burg National Bank, Stroudsburg. Pa. 
Geo. D. Kelley. Jr., treasurer. Newark Trust 
& Safe Deposit Company. Newark. Del 


Kennett Trust Co.. Kennett Square. Pa 


Grover Keyton, New Farley National Bank, 
Montgomery. Ala. 

Edward W. Klein. advertising manager, 
Cleveland Trust Co., Cleveland. Ohio 

M. R. Knauft. assistant cashier, Merchants 
National Bank. St. Paul, Minn 

George L. Kreeck, treasurer. Farmers State 


Lawrence. Kans 
Citv Bank, New 


Savings Bank & Trust Co., 

Henry M. Lester, National 
Rochelle, N. Y. 

A. E. Lindhjem. 
vian American Nat. 

L. W. Tovell, assistant cashier, 
State Bank. Monticello, Iowa. 

H. Warner Martin. assistant cashier, 
National Bank. Atlanta, Ga 

Charles S. Marvel, The First-Second National 


assistant cashier. Scandina- 
Bank, Minneapolis. Minn 
The Lovell 


Lowry 


Bank, Akron. Ohio. 
H. B. Matthews, S. W. Straus & Co., Straus 
Bldg... Chicago. TIl. 


assistant cashier, City 


Mobile, Ala. 


Tom C. McCorvey. Jr., 
Bank & Trust Company. 


J. ©. MeDonald. advertising manager. The 
Citv National Rank. Sulphur Springs, Texas 
Frank Merrill, advertising manager, The 


Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis. Minn 
Will E. Morris, assistant cashier, Farmers & 
Merchants Bank. Stockton, Cal. 


E. R. Mulcock, Commercial National Bank, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Nebraska State Bank. Ord., Neb. 

Old State National Bank, Evansville, Ind 

J. A. Overton, cashier, The National “ey 


of Smithtown Branch, Smithtown Branch, N 
R. B. Parrish. cashier, National Bank of 


Commerce, Williamson, W. Va. 
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Broadway National 


A. E. Potter, 
Bank, Nashville, 
W. W. Potts, 
Trust Co., 

Felix Kobinson, 


president, 
Tenn. 
treasurer, The Federal Title & 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 
advertising manager, 
Bank, Montgomery, Ala. 

Cc. W. Rowley, manager, Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, Winnipeg, Can. 

Wm. J. Ruff, cashier, Luzerne County Na- 
tional Bank, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

W. W. Russell, cashier, First National Bank, 
White River Junction, Vt. 


First 
National 


George J. Schaller, cashier, Citizens Bank, 
Storm Lake, Iowa. 
Almot Schlenker, assistant cashier, First 


National Bank, Brenham, Tex 

Paul T. Schulze, assistant cashier, State Bank 
of La Crosse, La Crosse, Wis. 
S. Simpson, Jr., assistant cashier, 
National Bank, Toccoa, Ga. 

T. K. Smith, Jr., manager, Gimbel Brothers, 
Bankers, New York City. 

J. G. Spangler cashier, The Mesa City Bank, 
Mesa, Ariz. 

W. R. Stackhouse, City National Bank, Bldg., 
Utica, N. Y 

Tt. H 


First 


Stoner, cashier, The Peoples National 
Bank, Waynesboro, Pa. 

Cc. E. Taylor, Jr., president, Wilmington Sav- 
ings & Trust Co.. Wilmington, N. C. 

A. C. Tonsmeire, cashier, City Bank & Trust 
Co., Mobile, Ala. 


Union Trust Co. of D. ©., Washington, D. C. 

F. H. Williams, assistant gaa Albany 
City Savings Institution, Albany. N 

John W. Wadden, Lake County Bank, Madi- 
son, S. D. 

Wessels Van  Blarcom, assistant cashier, 
— National Bank, Patterson, = 


Willson, care of Continental & Commer- 
cial ps & Savings Bank, Chicago, III 
Frank A. Zimmerman, Chambersburg Trust 
Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 
Paul E. Zimmerman, cashier, a Park Trust 
and Savings Bank, Oak Park, ‘ 


E. L. Zoernig, Sedalia Trust 4 Sedalia, Mo. 
NEW NAMES THIS MONTH 
R. A. Bradham, cashier, The Commercial & 
Savings Bank, Sumter, 8S. C. 


Vice-Chairman of the Board 
of the Philadelphia Reserve 
Bank 





RADUALLY the new Federal Re- 

serve oe system is being put 
inte form for practical operation, men 
well known in banking and general 
business having keen selected to fill 
the positions of directors and man- 
iging officials of the new banks. 

An appointment that has been es- 
pecially well received is that of George 
. La Monte, Banking and Insurance 
Commissioner of New Jersey, who has 
cen made a Class C director of the 
Mederal Reserve Bank of District No. 


3 (Philadelphia) and vice-chairman of 
the board in that district. 

Mr. La Monte is also president of 
George La Monte & Son, paper manu- 
facturers, and president of the First 
National Bank, Bound Brook, N. 

Having served as Banking and In- 
surance Commissioner of the State of 





Grorce M. LaAMonrTe 


VICE-CHAIRMAN FEDERAL RESERVE BANK BOARD, 


pisTRICT NO. 3. 


New Jersey since the fall of 1912. 
Mr. La Monte is well acquainted with 
banking and business affairs in Federal 
Reserve District No. 8. His knowledge 
of banking and long and_ honorable 
business record make his appointment 
a fitting one, and his service as vice- 
chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board of the Philadelphia District 
will add to the confidence of bankers 
in the new system. 
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Book Reviews 





Taxation. By Hast- 


PRINCIPLES OF 


ings Lyon. Bosten: Houghton- 
Miflin Company. 
ANKS will find in this book a 


thorough discussion of the taxa- 
tion of securities and corporations, 
thus making the book of special inter- 
est and value. The examination which 
the author makes of the entire subject 
of taxation seems to be clear and able 
and his conclusion sound. 


Wuy true Dotrtar ts SHRINKING: A 
Stupy «n THE HieuH Cost or Livine. 
By Irving Fisher. New York: The 


Macmillan Company (Price $1.25 
net). 
EW economic writers of the pres- 


ent day have given the attention to 
this important subject bestowed upon 
it by Professor Fisher, and no one, 
perhaps, is so well qualified to reach 
correct conclusions. The present price 
level is held to be largely dependent 
upon the accidents of gold mining. In 
a subsequent volume he will point out 
how greater stability may be given to 
the value of a dollar. It is interesting 
to note that he regards the Federal 
Reserve Act as inflatimnary in charac- 


ter. 


Araska: Its MEANING To THE WorLD, 
Irs Resources, Its Opportunities. 
By Charles R. Tuttle. Seattle, 
Washington: Franklin Shuey & Com- 
pany. 

ROM his own travels and from 
other sources the author has col- 
lected very comprehensive data about 

Alaska which will prove of interest 

and permanent value. One will be sur- 

prised to learn the vast extent of the 
country and the variety of its soil, 
climate and products as well as_ the 
diversity of its inhabitants. Impor- 


516 


tant problems. such as transportation, 
government, etc., ete., are dealt 
with, the whole constituting a com- 
prehensive and solid fund of informa- 
tion about Alaska. 


also 


Ww 


Digest or Savincs Bank Laws (New 


York). By Joseph H. _ Praetz, 
I.L. B.. assistant auditor Emigrant 


Industria] Savings Bank, New York. 
(Price, $1.00.) Published by the 
author. 


HIS is a most useful compilation 

for savings bank men, as it con- 
tains an excellent digest of the laws 
relating to savings banks in the State 
of New York. As the banking law 
of the State has been recently revised, 
this publication is especially opportune 
as showing the changes made. 


Essayseon BankinG REFORM IN THE 
Unitrep States. By Paul M. War- 
burg. New York: Academy of Polliti- 
cal Science. (240 pp., price, in 
paper covers, $1.50.) 

HE appointment of Paul M. War- 
burg, the New York banker, to the 

Federal Reserve Board gives more 

than historical interest to the publica- 

tion by the Academy of Political Sci- 


ence of his collected essays and 
speeches on banking reform in_ the 


United States. 

“Essays on Banking Reform in the 
United States” covers the memorable 
period from 1907 to the passage of 
the Federal Reserve Act. 

The volume deals with a subject of 
practical concern to bankers, and Mr. 
Warburg's studies and experiences fit 
him to speak with authority. Many of 
his suggestions were of practical as- 
sistance in constructing the Federal 
Reserve Act. 
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Books Received 


ProcEEDINGS TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL 
CONVENTION NEw York _ STATE 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION. 

Bankina Practice anp Foreign Ex- 


CHANGE. Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute, New York. 


Ocean Trarric anp Trape. B. Olney 


Hough. La Salle Extension Uni- 
versity, Chicago. 


Federal Reserve Banks — Their 
Machinery and Methods 





HE installation of the Federal 

Reserve Banking System is an 

event of the greatest practical 
concern not only to the National banks 
but to the State banks, trust companies 
and savings banks. 

In the belief that all these classes of 
institutions will want to be fully in- 
formed as to the actual workings of 
the new banking system, the Editor 
of this Ma@azine is now preparing, and 
the Bankers Publishing Company will 
shortly issue, a book fully explaining 
the workings of the Federal Reserve 
Banks. An outline of the contents fol- 
lows: 

In Preparation. 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS: 
THEIR MACHINERY AND 
METHODS. 


By Etmer H. Youngman, EpitTor 
Bankers MAGAZINE. 


A Practical and Thorough Explanation 
of the Operation of the New 
Banks Organized Under the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act, Giving Forms, 
Books, Records, Blanks, Rules, 
Regulations, By-Laws and In- 
structions for the Guidance of 
Member Banks. 


CONTENTS. 
heperRAL Reserve Districts. 
Their Number and Boundaries— 
How Fixed—Present Number of 


Districts, and Territory Embraced 


in Each. 


Feperau Reserve CITIes. 
By Whom Designated—Names of 
Present Federal Reserve Cities. 

Feperat Reserve Boarp. 
Of Whom Composed, and How 
Named—-Regulation of Terms of 
Office and Salaries—Powers and 
Duties of the Board. 

Freperst Apvisory CouNcIL. 
Number of Its Members and How 
They Are Chosen—Compensation 
of Members—Powers of the Coun- 
cil. 

Fevers. Reserve Banks. 
Their Number and _ Location, 
Amount of Capital Stock and How 
Obtained —- Responsibilities of 
Shareholders—Division of Earn- 
ings on Shares— Membership Com- 
pulsory for National Banks, Per- 
missive for State Banks and Trust 
Companies-—Voting Power of 
Stock—Transfer of Shares—Pay- 
ment of Subscriptions, How Made 
—Form of Organization Certifi- 
cate—Form of By-Laws—Direc- 
tors: Their Division Into Classes 
—Qualifications and Method of 
Election for Each Class—Powers 
and Duties of the Directors. Offi- 
cers and Employees of Federal 
Reserve Banks—Titles of Officers, 
and Their Terms and Compensa- 
tion, Powers and Duties of Off- 
cers—Note Issues of Federal Re- 
serve Banks—How Emitted, and 
How Obtained by Member Banks 
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-Discounts and Rediscounts by 
Federal Reserve Banks—Eligibil- 
itv of Paper of Various Kinds— 
Clearing of Checks—Branches of 
Federal Reserve Banks. 
Bank Members or Fep- 
Reserve Banks. 


NATIONAL 
ERAL 
Enlargement of Privileges. Such 
Pewer to Establish Foreign 
Branches, Make Farm Loans, Ac- 
cept Drafts, Ete.—Method of 
Making Examinations—Limitation 
of and Benefits to Officers 
and Directors—Various Changes 
of the Law Relating to National 
Banks. 


“As 


K¢ Cs 


Trust CoMPANIES 
Members or THE FeperaL 
Reserve Banks. 
Regulations to be Complied With 
to) Obtain = Membership—Advan- 
tages of Joining the System. 


Stare Banks anp 


AS 


Reserves oF Member Banks. 
Changes in Amount of Reserves 
—Gradual Transfer of Reserves 
from Central Reserve and Reserve 
Cities to Federal Reserve Banks— 


Different Reserves to be Kept 
Against Time and Demand De- 
posits—Reserves of State Banks 


and Trust Companies. 


Mistaken Idea 


DDRESSING the annual conven- 
tion of the Montana Bankers As- 
sociation at Butte in August last, Pres- 
ident D. R. 


Peeler said: 
“There is 
thing that 
with everywhere. 
idea that bankers class are not 
patriotic like other citizens, but are 
selfish in the extreme and are only in- 
terested in the one thing—banking. 
Now, all good business men and think- 
ing people know that all lines of busi- 


one very unfortunate 
have to contend 


is the mistaken 


bankers 
It 


as a 


Ui 


TAT 
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MisceLLANeous FEATURES. 

Abolition of Bond Deposits Pre- 
liminary to Organization of Na- 
tional Banks—National Bank Cir- 
culation Continued, But May be 
Retired— Vive Per Cent. Redemp- 
tion [und no Longer Counts 
Reserves—-Act of May 381, 1908, 
Extended and Amended—Gold 
Standard Law Reaffirmed. 


as 


Ruies, Reeviarions AND Forms. 
Books, Records, Accounting Sys- 
tems, Blank Forms, By-Laws, 
Rules and Regulations of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and Federal 
Reserve Banks—Illustrations and 
Explanations—Methods of Deal- 
ings Between Members and _ the 
Federal Reserve Banks—Redemp- 
tion of Circulating Notes and 
Checks. 


This complete practical book shows 
the actual workings of the Federal Re- 
serve Banks, how member banks may 
deal with them, and the relations of 
State banks and trust companies to the 
new system. 

Ready for delivery early in 1915. 

Order your copy now. 

THe Bankers PvsBLisHine 
PANY, 253 Broadway, New York. 


Com- 


About Bankers 


ness must prosper in order that the 
banking business be a success. In con- 
nection with this, I would like to call 
attention to an address delivered by 
F. A. Vanderlip on June 11 last, be- 
fore the convention of the New York 
Bankers Association. If this address 
could be read by all people who have 
any prejudice against banks, it would 
go a long way in removing any such 
feeling. The banks everywhere are 
only too willing to assist in any enter- 
prise for the benefit of their respective 
communities.” 
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Franklin Trust Company’s New Branch 





NEW branch of the Franklin 

Trust Company, whose main 
office is at 166 Montague - street, 
Brooklyn, New York city, has been 
established at 44 and 46 Wall street, 
New York, in the financial center. 
Coincidently with the opening of the 
new branch the company announces 
the election of two new officials— 
Edward C. Delafield, vice-president, 
and CC. Carlton Kelley, assistant 
secretary—-koth of whom will make 
the Wall street offce their headquar- 
ters. Mr. Robert G. Peace, for- 
merly of the Seaboard National Bank, 
will be with the company at the Wall 
street office as credit manager. 

The Franklin Trust Company was 
organized and commenced business on 
August 1, 1888, with $500,000 capital, 
which was increased about a year later 
to $1,000,000, the present figure. In 
addition to the capital, the surplus 


and profits (September 12, 1914) 
amount to $1,152,796.60. The com- 
pany’s business has grown steadily 


and at a satisfactory rate, the de- 
posits on the date named _ being 
*12.087,955.63 and tctal resources 
*14.324,665.05. 

With the opening of the new office, 
the Franklin Trust Company _ has 
three business places, namely, the head 
office at 166 Montague street, Brook- 
lvn; 569 Fulton street, Brooklyn, and 
the New York office at 44 and 46 Wall 
strect. 

The company is a designated depos- 
itary for the United States Govern- 
ment (postal savings system), State 
of New York, City of New York, and 
Kings County (court and trust funds). 
and is also a member of the New York 
Clearing-House Association. 

Officers of the company are: Presi- 
dent, Arthur King Wood; vice-presi- 
dent. Edward C. Delafield; secretary. 
Clinton W. Ludlum; assistant secre- 
taries, William J. Montgomery, George 


Switzer and C. Carlton Kelley; trust 
officer, Thornton Gerrish. 

In its board of trustees the Franklin 
Trust Company has a wide representa- 
tion of financial and business interests 
embodying an exceptional degree of 
strength and assuring safe and able 
management. A list of the trustees 
follows: 


Charles F. Bassett, Bassett & Sut- 
phin, paper; Union N. Bethell, presi- 


dent N. Y. Telephone Company; Wil- 
liam Allen Butler, Butler, Brown, 
Wyckoff & Campbell, lawyers; R. 


Bayard Cutting, 32 Nassau street, New 
York; Edward C. Delafield, vice- 
president of the company ; Charles B. 
Denny, treasurer American Locomotive 
Company; Lawrence L. Gillespie, 11 
East Eighty-ninth street, New York; 
Crowell Hadden, president Brooklyn 
Savings Bank; Henry R. Hayes, Stone 
& Webster, Boston; James Imbrie, 
William Morris Imbrie & Company, 
bankers; John H. Iselin, Anderson, 
Iselin & Anderson, lawyers; A. Ludlow 
Kramer. president Electric Properties 
Company; William G. Lowe, 58 Rem- 
sen street, Brooklyn; William G. Low, 
Jr., William Morris Imbrie & Com- 
pany. bankers; Edwin S. Marston, 
president The Farmers’ Loan & Trust 
Company; Edgar Palmer, president 
New Jersey Zine Company; Charles J. 
Peabody. Spencer Trask & Company, 
bankers; R. Stuyvesant Pierrepont, 31 
Nassau street, New York; James H. 
Post, B. H. Howell, Son & Company, 
sugar; George H. Prentiss, George H. 
Prentiss & Company, brokers; William 
M. Ramsay, New York agent Mer- 
chants Bank of Canada; John Sloane, 
W. & J. Sloane; Griswold A. Thomp- 
son, 500 Fifth avenue, New York; 
Guy FE. Tripp, chairman Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company; 
Frank Day Tuttle. S. Tuttle’s Son & 
Company. coal; William H. Wallace, 
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#51 Clinton avenue, Brooklyn; Arthur 
King Wood, president of the company. 

With a record of over a quarter of 
a century ef service in the capacity of 
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a carefully managed fiduciary institu- 
tion, the Franklin Trust Company 
looks forward to an even greater de- 
gree of public usefulness in the future. 


Modern Financial Institutions and Their 
Equipment 





A Strong and Prosperous 
Virginia Bank 
statement 


EFLECTING in its 
the wealth of the surrounding 


territory and the solid prog- 
ress of its city, The Norfolk National 
Bank, Norfolk, Va., fairly ranks 
with the successful and _ prosperous 
banks of the South. Strength is indi- 
cated by a capital of $1,000,000, sur- 
plus of $500,000 and undivided profits 


of over #300,000. Deposits on Sep- 
tember 12, 1914, were $5,124,441.71 
and total resources $7,924,822.09. The 
surplus and profits were built up to 
their present size after paying 
$1,576,000 in dividends to stock- 
holders. 

As may be inferred from these fig- 
ures, the management of The Norfolk 
National Bank is prudent, applying at 
all times a due proportion of earnings 
to the building up of a fund of sur- 
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GENERAL VIEW OF MAIN BANKING ROOM FROM ENTRANCE 


THE 


NORFOLK NATIONAL 


BANK, NORFOLK, VA. 



















































































Catpweit Harpy, Presipe NT 


THE NORFOLK NATIONAL BANK, NORFOLK, VA, 
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plus and undivided profits for the 
protection of depositors and also af- 
fording ample means of adequately 
serving the requirements of its patrons, 

The success that the bank has 
achieved renders a concise account of 
its history of general interest. 


& 


HISTORICAL SKETCH. 
HE Norfolk National Bank com- 


menced business August 1, 1885, 
with a paid-in capital of $400,000, 
with C. G. Ramsay, president; C. W. 
Grandy, vice-president, and Caldwell 
Hardy, cashier. The business grew 
steadily from the time of organiza- 
tion. At a meeting of the Board of 
Directors, June 2, 1891, A. B. Schwarz- 
kopf was elected assistant cashier. 

On February 11, 1894, President 
Ramsay died, and at a meeting of the 

E. T. Lams, Vice-Presiwent directors held March 13th of the same 

THE NORFOLK NATIONAL BANK, NORFOLK, VA. year, G Grandy was elected pres- 











OFFICERS’ QUARTERS 


THE NORFOLK NATIONAL BANK, NORFOLK, VA. 
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W. A. Gopwix, CasHIER 
THE NORFOLK NATIONAL BANK, NORFOLK, VA. 
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ident, and Col. George Tait, vice- 


president. 

Mr. Grandy continued as_ president 
until March 26, 1895, but on account 
of his many private interests, ten- 
dered his resignation at a meeting of 
the board of directors, held on that 
date, which was accepted. At the 
same time Col. George Tait also re- 


G. Wom- 


signed as vice-president. J. 
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the bank was increased from $100.000 
to $1,000,000, with a surplus of 
$500,000, and undivided profits of 
$35,000; $300,000 of this increase was 
given to old stockholders in the shape 
of a stock dividend and $300,000 sold 
to new stockholders. On February 14, 
1909, A. B. Schwarzkopf, cashier, was 
promoted to the office of vice-president, 
and W. A. Godwin was chosen eashier. 











S 


LADIES’ ALCOVE 


THE 


ble was elected president. and C. W. 
Grandy, vice-president. this change ke- 
coming effective April 1, 1895. 

The bank continued with the same 
officers until January 13, 1899, when 


Mr. Womble resigned as_ president, 
and Caldwell Hardy, cashier, was 
elected in his place. A. B. Sehwarz- 


kopf was elected cashier, and W. A. 
Godwin, at that time paying-teller, 
was promoted to the position of as- 
sistant cashier. On January 11, 1907, 
Mr. Grandy tendered his resignation 
as vice-president, and E. T. Lamb was 
elected in his stead. 

In the fall of 1906, the capital of 


NORFOLK NATIONAL 


BANK, NORFOLK, VA, 

In 1902 the bank finding its quar- 
ters too small for the proper conduct 
of its business, immediately began the 
erection of a new building, which was 
completed and occupied in October, 
1910. It is a modern structure in 
every respect and is equipped with 
everything essential to the safe and 
convenient transaction of business, be- 
sides being a fine example of solid 
and artistic bank architecture. 

The officers of The Norfolk Na- 
tional Bank are men of wide banking 
experience and proved ability. 

Caldwell Hardy, president, is also 
president of The Norfolk Bank for 
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Savings and Trusts, and as ex-presi- 
dent of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation has an extensive acquaintance 
with bankers in all parts of the coun- 
try. He has been connected with the 
bank since its organization. 

A. B. Schwarzkopf, vice-president, 
came with the bank at its organization 
as a runner, and worked his way up 
to his present position. He is an ex- 


First National Bank, Hancock 
Michigan 


AITH is one of the necessary 
F aements of a bank’s prosperity— 

the kind of faith representing 
both the evidence of things not seen 
and. those which are visible even to 
the naked eye. The public faith in 
an institution handling one’s money 





NEW HOME FIRST NATIONAL BANK, HANCOCK, MICHIGAN 


president of the Virginia Bankers As- 
sociation. 

W. A. Godwin, cashier, started with 
the bank as runner six months after 
its organization, and worked his way 
up to his present position. 

E. T. Lamb, vice-president, is also 
president ef the Atlanta, Birmingham 
\ Atlantic Railroad. 

All the facts presented above show 
hat The Norfolk National Bank is 
vell housed, carefully managed, and 
hat it is in all respects a strong and 

iecessful institution. 


rests upon a belief in the integrity 
and ability of those to whom the man- 
agement is entrusted—a _ belief that 
has both tangible and _ intangible 
foundations, the former not being easy 
to define. Of the latter are such 
things as the kind of service rendered 
—-an excellent test—and such other 
elements as buildings, equipment and 
figures showing results. Time counts, 
too, in estimating the standing of a 
bank, though this is not an infallible 
guide; for old and_ well-managed 
banks have been known to fall into 
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MAIN BANKING ROOM AND OFFICERS’ QUARTERS 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


less careful hands, and the record of 
long years sullied. 

But this is only the exception that 
proves the rule, which is that the bank 
that has long withstood _ financial 
storms and has survived the shock has 
been toughened by trial and likely to 


withstand similar experiences in the 
future. 
Then a bank that has lived long 


and has prospered shows that it un- 
derstands how to meet the wants of 
its communitv—and that is the real 
test of strength, the best guaranty of 


the future. 

In the things that count in banking 
—safety, cflicient service and wise 
progress— the First National Bank of 
Haneock, Mich., occupies an enviakle 


position. It has to its credit a record 
of over forty vears in meeting the de- 
mand for banking facilities in its lo- 
eality, and is therefore time-tried. 
A safe policy has characterized the 
management, as is indicated by the 
reservation of a surplus and_ profits 
fund in excess of the 100.000 eapital. 


HANCOCK, MICHIGAN 


What the bank earned was not alone 
for the profit of the shareholders, but 
for the service and safety of those 
who have dealt with it and who have 
helped make the earnings possible. 
Here we have the tangible evidence 
of figures as a warrant for faith, and 
we likewise have an even more _pal- 
pable witness of prosperity in the fine 


building cempleted and occupied by 
the First National Bank of Hancock 
early in the present year, and of 


which seme description is called for, 
though the accompanying illustrations 
tell most of the story. 


o 


THE NEW BUILDING 
F Romanesque design, with mas- 
sive granite bases and pillars, the 
entire building. except the bronze, is 
white, thus giving a very striking ef- 


fect. The front is of granite and 
bronze. while the sides are of Bed 
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ford limestone for the first story and 
hrick for the second. The general 
effect of the structure is dignified 
and pleasing. 

In the interior marble of fine qual- 
ity has been lavishly used, while the 
various tellers’ cages, all conveniently 
arranged both for the employees and 
the public, are also enclosed in marble 


a triple 
are two 


weighs eleven tons and _ has 
time lock. Inside the vault 
manganese currency chests. 

Steel hoxes of the latest design and 
of graduated sizes were installed. A 
heavy steel grille separates the cur- 
rency and safe-deposit vaults from the 
banking room. 

In all the 


essentials of a modern 





SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT, 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


and bronze. There are ample rooms 
set aside for use of customers, and the 
officers have handsomely appointed 
quarters readily accessible to callers. 
The ‘directors’ room is spacious and 
most tastefully furnished in mahogany. 

In the important matters of heat- 
ing. lighting and ventilation the most 
modern systems have been employed, 
while the entire equipment contributes 
toward perfection of service. The two 
vaults on the main floor are set in a 
twenty-four inch sheath of concrete 
ind railroad iron, lined with one and 
ne-half inch chrome and open-hearth 
teel. The door of the currency vaults 


MONEY 


AND SECURITY VAULTS 


HANCOCK, MICHIGAN 


bank building—beauty of appearance, 
solidity of materials. safety and fitness 
for the use to which it is put—the 
building of the First National Bank, 
Hancock, Mich., is a creditable piece 
of workmanship by the Bankers Build- 
ing Bureau of New York under whose 
direction the construction took place. 


& 
A WORD ABOUT THE 
WHEN the First National Bank 


was organized in 1874 it was the 
first bank in Hancock and the second 


BANK 
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in Houghton county. While the capi- 
tal remains at *100.000—the same as 
at the time of organization—the 
surplus and profits have steadily been 
added to from the earnings and now 
amount to over $109,000. There has 
been 2 continuous growth of deposits, 
the gains in recent vears being as fol- 
lows: 


ee ON i icc acnweeiesedes $1,276,154.06 
ees We OE Sco gdecceskesnes 1,390,888.30 
OE, By EB sce owas tcvneees 1,533,178.67 
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Total the date last 
named were $1,792,402.87. 


resources on 


It is the aim of the present officers 
to maintain the sound traditions of the 
past and at the same time keep in line 
with a wisely-progressive policy. Those 
who now guide the affairs of this in- 
stitution are: President, August Mette; 
vice-president and manager, W. R. 
Thompson; assistant cashiers, M. M. 
Shea and John C. Condon. 


ay 


War Revenue Tax on 


OLLOWING is the provision in the 
new War Revenue Act relating to 
the tax on bankers and brokers: 

Sec. 3. That on and after November first, 
nineteen hundred and fourteen, special 
taxes shall be, and hereby are, imposed an- 
nually, as follows, that is to say: 

First, Bankers shall pay $1 for each $1,000 
of capital used or employed, and _ in esti- 


mating capital, surplus and undivided 
profits shall be included. The amount of 


such annual tax shall in all cases be com- 
puted on the basis of the capital, surplus, 
and undivided profits for the preceding 
fiscal year. Every person, firm, or com- 
pany, and every incorporated or other 
bank, having a place of business where 
credits are opened by the deposit or col- 
lection of money or currency, subject to be 
paid or remitted upon draft, check, or 
order, or where money is advanced or 


i 


S 


U 
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Bankers and Brokers 


loaned on stocks, bonds, bullion, bills of 
exchange, or promissory notes, or where 
stocks, bonds, bullion, bills of exchange, or 
promissory notes are received for dis- 
count or sale, shall bé a banker under this 
Act: Provided, That any postal savings 
bank, or savings bank having no capital 
stock, and whose business is confined to 
receiving deposits and loaning or investing 
the same for the benefit of its depositors, 
and which does no other business of bank- 
ing, shall not be subject to this tax. 

Second. Brokers shall pay $30. Every 
person, firm, or company, whose business it 
is to negotiate purchases or sales of stocks, 
bonds, exchange, bullion, coined money, 
bank notes, promissory notes, or other se- 
curities, for themselves or others, shall be 
regarded as a broker: Provided, That any 
person having paid the special tax as a 
banker shall not be required to pay the 
special tax as a broker. 


New Counterfeit $10 United States Note (Buffalo Note) 


FRIES of 1901; check letter “D”; 

face plate number 2; Gake E. Par- 
ker, Register of the Treasury; John 
Burke, Treasurer of the United States; 
number K780440. 

This counterfeit is apparently print- 
ed from pheto-lithographic plates on 
two picces of cheap thin paper be- 


tween which silk threads have been dis- 
tributed. The lathe work on this coun- 
terfeit is poor, particularly on the back 
where much of the detail is lost in the 
printing. The figures of the Treasury 
number are too large and too heavy. 


Tt is a fairly deceptive counterfeit. 




















JoserpH Wayne, JR. 
PRESIDENT GIRARD NATIONAL BANK, PHILADELPHIA 


OSEPH WAYNE, Jk., one of the best-known of the younger bankers of the country, has 

J been elected president of the Girard National Bank, succeeding R. L. Austin, who resigned 

to hecome chairman of the Federal Reserve Board and Federal Reserve Agent of the Phila 
delphia Federal Reserve Bank. 

Mr. Wayne has reached a very important banking position while yet only slightly above forty 
sheen with the Girard National Bank over twenty-five years, beginning as a 
clerk shortly after uluating from school. He became assistant cashier in 1880, and cashier in 
181, to this posit the ottice of vice-president being added in 1910. 

Mr. Wayne has served two full three-year terms as member of the executive council of the Amer 
ican Bankers Association, and in 1906 was honored by the bankers of his State by being chosen 
president of the Pennsylvania Bankers Association. He is a native of Philadelphia, and all his 
hanking service has been with the bank of which he is now president. Mr. Wayne has a very large 
number of friends in Pennsylvania and throughout the country who will rejoice over his promotion, 
recognizing it as having followed banking service of exceptional ability combined with unusually 
agreeable personal characteristics. 

Consequent upon Mr. Wayne's election to the presidency, Evans Randolph was elected vice- 
president; Charles M. Ashton was promoted from assistant cashier to cashier, and Albert W. Pick- 
ford and Alfred Barrett were made assistant cashiers. 





years of age. He 
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American Bankers’ Convention 


Richmond Splendidly Entertains the Bankers 





Extracts from several papers presented at the convention 


will be pub- 


lishea in a subsequent number of THE BANKERS MAGAZINE.—Eprrox. 





HE Fortieth Annual Conveution 

of the American Bankers Asso- 

ciation, held at Richmond, Va., 
October 12 to 16, will long be mem- 
orable to the many bankers whe at- 
tended it by resson of the splendid en- 
tertainment afforded and the genuine 
cordiality which the Richmond bankers 
showed toward their guests. It was a 
Southern welcome, a Virginia weicome, 
and a Richmond welcome all in one—- 
which might he said to have filled the 
visitors to their limit—a figure of 
speech open to possible misconstruc- 
tion. 

Richmond was surely glad to see the 
bankers of the country—a fact evi- 
denced not merely by the elaborate of- 
ficial preparations made for entertain- 
ing the convention, but that manifested 
itself in a thousand ways. The bank- 
ers, in their banks and hemes, gave to 
the reception of the guests a personal 
touch that was peculiarly noteworthy 
and contributed greatly toward estab- 
lishing forever in the hearts of the 
visitors a warm place for Richmond. 

And the weather—that important 
factor in gatherings of this kind where 
there is a great deal of outdoor enter- 
tainment in the way of golf, drives and 
water trips—well, the weather was 
much like it was at Boston last year, 
only perhaps a little more so—which 
is not very complinentary to the Rich- 
mond weather man. But as at Boston, 
there were so many interesting things 
to do and to see, and so much good 
humor and good will, that the weather 
did not keep the visitors from getting 
the full measure of delight out of the 


many entertainments so thoughtfully 
planned and so admirably carried out. 

The extensive entertainment _ pro- 
gramme presented in the October num- 
ber of the Magazine, consisting of 
automobile rides, teas. banquets, Gov- 
ernor’s ball and reception, concert, boat 
trip. golf tournament and many other 
care-begniling functions, filled the vis- 
itor’s time completely and delightfully, 
and added to all these were the cordial 
personal greetings which gave to the 
welcome of Richmond a final seal of 


assurance, 
& 


THE CONVENTION 
ERHAPS it is no exaggeration to 
say that never has the American 

Bankers Association assembled at a 
time when the banking interests of the 
United States were confronted by so 
many serious problems. A new bank- 
ing system, introducing numerous and 
radical changes into the country’s 
financial machinery and methods, was 
just on the point of going into opera- 
tion-—involving which 
cannot be foreseen, and occasioning no 
small anxiety while the change is being 
made. 

Added to this serious situation 
the extraordinary financial and 
nomic upheaval caused by the great war 
in Eurepe. The latter situation no 
doubt kept many away from the con- 
vention, because at a time of this kind 
many bankers do not feel it prudent 
to leave their institutions. Yet the 
attendance was large, and the interest 


consequences 


was 


eco- 
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James K. Lyncu 


FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT AMERICAN 


BANKERS ASSOCIATION 5 VICE-PRESIDENT 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 


in the proceedings exceptionally great. 

The most notable feature of the con- 
vention was the annual address of Pres- 
ident Arthur Reynolds. And the most 
important thing he said—or that has 
been said by any banker—was in de- 
claring that the time had come for 
bankers and business men to unite in 
repelling the legislative assaults on 
business which have been so freely in- 
dulged in by politicians of all parties. 

This was a challenge to the dema- 
gegue, the pseudo-progressive and the 
sham reformer, and a direct notification 
to them that henceforth they are going 


to find themselves opposed by an 
aroused and intelligent public sentiment 
that sanctions no illegal or immoral 
doings on the part of big business or 
little business, but that means to pro- 
tect the legitimate industry and com- 
merce of the country from the de- 
structive programme of the demagogue 
who makes his living by arousing hos- 
tility toward capital and whose chief 
aim in life is to destroy the prosperity 
which the industry of the country has 
created. 

This declaration by Mr. Reynolds 
indicates that the time is at hand when 
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bankers and other business men are 
nu longer meekly to submit to the at- 
tacks made upon them. It is a signifi- 
cant utterance, marking the inaugura- 
tion of a policy whose results may be 
far-reaching in their consequences. In 
a subsequent issue of the MaGazine ex- 
tensive quotations will be made from 
this address, and its import commented 
on at more length. 

Preceding the address of Mr. Rey- 





Frev E. Farnswortn 


SECRETARY AMERICAN BAN KERS ASSOCIATION 


nolds, appropriate speeches of welcome 
were made by Governor Henry C. 
Stuart of Virginia, Hon. George Ains- 
lic, Mayor of the City of Richmond, 
and by John RB. Purcell, president of 
the Richmond Clearing-House Associa- 
tion. President Reynolds made a grace- 
ful acknowledgment of Richmond's 
hospitality. 

The reports of the various officers 
and committees were presented, telling 
of the association’s activities during 
the past year. 
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Governor. Charles S. Hamlin of th 
Federal Reserve Board, and Hon. Car- 
ter Glass, Chairman of the Banking 
and Currency Committee of the House 
of Representatives, made addresses on 
the new Federal Reserve Act; Hon. 
Logan Waller Page, Director Office of 
Public Roads, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, spoke on ‘“Funda- 
mental Problems in Highway Improve- 
ment”; President Edward K. Graham 
of the University of North Carolina 
spoke on “Banking and the Larger 
Citizenship.” 

Oliver J. Sands, president of the 
American National Bank, Richmond, 
offered resolutions favorable to an in- 
crease in railway rates; and under a 
suspension of the rules, these resolu- 
tions were passed. 

Dr. C. G. Hopkins of the University 
of ‘Illinois spoke on “Soil Fertility: 
Greatest Necessity and the Best In- 
vestment.” William Livingstone, for- 
mer president of the American Bank- 
ers Association and president of the 
Dime Savings Bank. Detroit, made a 
brief address on “The True Status of 
the Automobile Industry in the United 
States”; Hon. James M. Beck, former- 
ly Assistant Attorney-General of the 
United States, made an interesting ad- 

“The Case of the Lost Mil- 
tesolutions were adopted favor- 
ing an American mercantile marine. 

The election of officers resulted in 
the choice of *William A. Law, first 
vice-president First National Bank, 
Philadelphia, as president; James K. 
Iynch, vice-president First National 
Bank, San, Francisco, vice-president ; 
Fred E. Farnsworth was reélected sec- 
retarv; W. G. Fitzwilson, assistant 
secretary, and J. W. Hoopes, cashier 
City National Bank, Galveston, Texas, 
was reclected treasurer. 

Just prior to adjournment resolutions 
were unanimously adopted thanking the 
bankers of Richmond, the people, tlie 
press and the various organizations, 
for contributing to the warm welcome 
the bankers received. 


dress on 
lion.” 


of Mr. presented in this 
Bankers Magazine ~~ 


*\ portrait Law is 


number of The a frontis- 
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Seattle, Washington, was selected as 
the place for holding the 1915 conven- 
tion, the exact date to be fixed later. 


& 


TRUST COMPANY AND SAVINGS 
BANK SECTIONS 


OST interesting sessions were held 
by the Trust Company Section 
and hy the Savings Bank Section. 

Secretary Babcock’s report showed 
a membership of 1,201 for the Trust 
Company Section. Interesting and val- 
uable addresses were made before the 
meetings of the Section by a number 
of prominent bankers and others. H. 
Parker Willis, former associate editor 
of the New York “Journal of Com- 
merce.” spoke on “The Future of State 
Institutions Under the Federal Reserve 
Act”: and there were a number of let- 
ters read from prominent bankers in 
regard to the operation of the Federal 
teserve Act, supplemented by a run- 
ning discussion of the measure. 

An interesting feature of the session 
was the annual! address of the president 
of the section, F. H. Goff, president 
of the Cleveland Trust Company. <A 
“Model Trust Company Law” was dis- 
cussed and reports received from the 
various States regarding trust company 
conditions, and the following officers 
were elected: President, Ralph W. Cut- 
ler, president Hartford Trust Com- 
pany, Hartford, Ct.; vice-president, 
John H. Mason, vice-president Com- 
mercial Trust Company. Philadelphia; 
chairman executive committee. R. L. 
Rutter, vice-president Spokane and 
Eastern Trust Company, Spokane, 


Washington. 
& 


SAVINGS BANK SECTION 


EPORTS of the secretary and of 

the various committees showed that 
the Savings Bank Section is doing ex- 
cellent work. and as said by President 
'. F. Sartori in his annual address the 
section “has again justified itself and 
monstrated its usefulness.” 


A very valuable paper on “Savings 
Bank Securities in the Light of Re- 
cent Events” was read by A. M. Har- 
ris of Harris, Forbes & Company, New 
York. E. C. McDougal, president of 
the Bank of Buffalo, and a member of 
the commission appointed to revise the 





Wm. G. Firzwitson 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY AMERICAN BAN KERS 
ASSOCIATION 
banking laws of New York, told of 


“Recent Amendments to the Savings 
Bank Laws of New York, and the Rea- 
sons for Such Amendments.” 

These officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, William E. Knox, comptroller 
Bowery Savings Bank, New York; vice- 
president, Newton F. Hawley, treasurer 
Farmers and Mechanics Savings Bank, 
Minneapolis; members executive com- 
mittee. George E. Edwards, president 
Dollar Savings Bank, New York; 
Joseph R. Noel, president Northwest 
State Bank, Chicago; W. R. Meakle, 
secretary Paterson Savings Institution, 
Paterson, N. J.; James Dinkins, vice- 
president Jefferson Commercial and 
Savings Bank, Gretna, La. 
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NOTES 
—No wonder Richmond got a_Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank. It knows how to 
ask for what it wants and to take care 
of what it gets. 


-—Richmond was so sorry to lose the 
bankers that it shed tears copiously 
over their departure. 


—The Richmond gave 
most complete reports of the proceed- 
ings. and did not confine their accounts 
to the merely picturesque features, but 
presented a fair idea of what was done 
and said. even publishing several of the 
addresses in full. The “News Leader’s” 


newspapers 


reports were especially notable. Un- 
fortunately, the composing-room ran 


short of the letter “‘s,”’ and had to use 
the dollar mark as a substitute in mak- 
ing up its report. 


——As chairman of the entertainment 
committee, Col. Hill had a prominent 
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CASHIER NATIONAL STATE AND 
RICHMOND, VA.3 CHAIRMAN 
MENT COMMITTEE 
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share in making the convention a suc- 
cess. His work was loyally seconded 
by every member of the committee, and 
each of the several important commit- 
tees labored hard and effectively in 
making the Richmond convention so 
thoroughly enjoyable. 


--The “official attendance” was 
placed at 2.800 and the total number 
ineluding visitors, 3,500. 


—-Richmend furnished ample hotel 
accommodation, and in every way fully 
justified its reputation as a convention 
city. 


-—The report of Miss Marian Glenn, 
Librarian, this interesting sum- 
mary of the work of the Library and 
Reference Department: 


gave 


To summarize briefly, for the bene- 
fit of new members and those who may 
not have read previous reports, it may 
be said that in the Library and Refer- 
ence Department the American Bank- 
ers Association has: 


A bureau of information which 
answers questions from association 
members on banking, currency and gen- 
eral business subjects. 

A reference service for securing spe- 
cial information wanted by bankers, 
either for use in their daily business, 
or for legislative arguments, convention 
addresses, or A. I. B. discussions; new 
ideas in bank management or advertis- 
ing; and general study purposes of 
bank officers and clerks. 

A book collection of about 2,200 vol- 
umes on money and banking, including 
Lound financial periedicals, government 
documents and statistical manuals. 

A traveling loan collection of nearly 
23,000 banking and currency articles, 
addresses, pamphlets, monographs, 
mounted clippings, magazine excerpts, 
ete., containing information on bank- 
ing practice which would otherwise be 
unohtainable from any one source, as it 
cannot be had in book form. 

A card catalogue index of all books, 
bankers association proceedings, bound 
sets of financial periodicals, Comptrol- 
ler’s reports. government publications, 
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bank commissioners’ reports, bank his- 
tories. statistical sources and reference 
books in the library. 

A complete record of the Federal 
Reserve System in the form of thou- 
sands of press clippings arranged to 
form a chronological history of cur- 
rency controversy since 1907; pam- 
phlets; a loan collection of mounted 
clippings; and a daily index of all ref- 
erences in financial periodicals to the 
new banking and currency system since 
its enactment. 


—A Credit Men’s Section has been 
organized in connection with the asso- 
ciation, and these officers were chosen: 
Oliver J. Sands, president of the 
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American National Bank, Richmond, 
president; E. S. Kennard, cashier Rum- 
ford National Bank, Rumford, Me., 
vice-president; executive council, O. E. 
Doty, Third National Bank, Spring- 
field, Mass; Charles E. Meek, American 
Exchange National Bank, New York 
city; J. H. Puelicher, Marshall and 
Ilsley Bank, Milwaukee, Wis.; George 
L. Tickner, National Bank of Syracuse, 
N. Y., and E. M. Wing, Batavian Na- 
tional Bank, La Crosse, Wis. 


—Secretary Farnsworth’s annual re- 
port showed a membership of 14,720 
on August 31, compared with 14,100 on 
August 31, 1918—an increase of 620. 





Federal Reserve Banks to Open Nov. 16 


Beginning of Operation of New System Believed to Offer 
Substantial Aid to Business Situation 





N October 23 Secretary McAdoo 
announced that the new Federal 
Reserve Banks would open for business 
on Monday, November 16. In_ his 
statement referring to the opening of 
the banks Mr. McAdoo said that the 
new reserve requirements would _re- 
lease more than $400,000,000 of re- 
serve money and largely increase the 
credit facilities of the banks of the 
country. His statement follows: 
“The Federal Reserve Act imposes 
upon the Secretary of the Treasury the 
duty of announcing ‘in such manner as 
he may elect the establishment of a 
Federal Reserve Bank in any district.’ 
In the discharge of that duty I have 
determined to announce on the 16th 
day ef November, 1914, the establish- 
ment of the Federal Reserve Banks in 
all the Federal Reserve districts. On 
that date the new reserve requirements 


for national banks, as prescribed by the 
act. will become operative. 

“TI am impelled to this decision par- 
ticularly because of the emergent con- 
ditions in the South and the confident 
belief that the prompt opening of the 
reserve banks will be very helpful to 
the cotton situation and to general 
business in all sections of the country. 

“This conclusion has been reached 
after a thorough discussion with my as- 
sociates on the Federal Reserve Board, 
who are coéperating cordially with me, 
and also after full consideration of the 
views expressed by the directors of the 
Federal Reserve Banks at their recent 
conference in Washington with the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

“T am fully aware of the physical 
difficulties that must be overcome to set 
the reserve banks in motion on the 
16th of November, but the directors of 
these banks represent the highest de- 
gree of American banking ability, and 











I am sure that not only can they meet 
the situation, but that they will cheer- 
fully take up the task in the same fine 
spirit of public service which animated 
their discussions at the Washington 
conference. 

“As the result of the enactment of 
the war revenue measure, the parity 
between receipts and disbursements of 
the Treasury will soon be happily re- 
stored. This will make it possible for 
the Treasury to render still greater 
service than it has already rendered in 
helping the financial situation in the 
South, and in other parts of the coun- 
try where the need has appeared. The 
prompt opening of the Federal Reserve 
Banks will make the assistance of the 
Treasury doubly powerful because the 
Federal Reserve Act authorizes the 
Secretary of the Treasury, in his dis- 
erection, to deposit a large amount of 
the moneys held in the ‘general fund’ 
in the Federal Reserve Banks, and to 
require such banks to act as_ fiscal 
agents of the United States; and also, 
in his discretion, to deposit the reve- 
nues of the Government, or any part 
thereof, in the reserve banks, and to 
make disbursements by checks drawn 
against such deposits. 

“Under the present system the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury cannot with pru- 
dence scatter the ‘general fund’ of the 
Treasury among the great number of 
widely separated — naticnal — banks 
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throughout the country. Up to the 
present time I have gone as far in that 
direction as I have felt that it 
wise to go, but with the larger powers 
conferred by the Federal Reserve Act 
and the use which I may be able to 
make of the Federal Reserve Banks 
as fiscal agents of the Government, it 
will be prudent and wise to deposit a 
large amount of the ‘general fund’ of 
the Treasury in the Federal Reserve 
Banks. 

“As soon, therefore, as the reserve 
banks are in operation, I shall transfer 
to them as large an amount of Govern- 
ment funds as possible; this” will, in 
turn, enable them to extend enlarged 
credits to national banks and State 
banks which may become members of 
the Federal Reserve system, which. in 
turn, may extend to their customers. 
By this means and through the agency 
of the Federal Reserve Banks, I hope 
to give additional assistance to that 
already given by the Treasury Depart- 
ment to the cotton producers, the cot- 
ton industry and the business men of 
the South. 

“The new reserve requirements 
which will become operative on the 16th 
day of November, upon the opening of 
the Federal Reserve Banks, will re- 
lease more than $400,000,000 of re- 
serve money and largely increase the 
credit facilities of the banks of the 
country.” 


was 


Important Financial Events 


HE present month will witness 

some exceedingly important events, 
the one of most moment being the 
opening of the twelve Federal Reserve 
Banks on November 16. 

Another important matter is the be- 
ginning of work on a plan to raise 
$135.000.000 as a cotton loan fund to 
earry the cotton raisers over the crisis 
due to the war. 

Already the gold syndicate of $100,- 


000.000 is operating to relieve the for- 
eign exchange situation. 

These devices have been made _ pos- 
sible by active and cordial coéperation 
between the banks and the Govern- 
ment. Taken in connection with the 
growth in exports, they give hopeful 
promise of the gradual approach 


toward more normal conditions in the 
and 


country’s commercial financial 


situation. 
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to become Governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, Seward Prosser was chosen 
to succeed Mr. Strong as president of the Bankers Trust Company. 

Mr. Prosser was for many years with the Equitable Life Insurance Company and sub 
sequently formed the insurance firm of Prosser & Homans. At the time of the organization of the 
Astor Trust Company Mr. Prosser was elected vice-president, where he remained until March, 
1912, when he became president of the Liberty National Bank 


Bi: AMIN STRONG, Jn., having resigned the presidency of the Bankers Trust Company 
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Foreign Banking and Finance 





European 


ENGLISH BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
ACT 


N important step toward the pro- 
tection of bankers and others 
concerned in the foreign ex- 

change market has been taken in the 
passage by Parliament of the bills of 
exchange act of 1914. In conjunction 
with the 100,000,000 fund being 
raised in the United States for the re- 
habilitation of the foreign exchange 
market, it is believed the new act will 
have a far-reaching effect. 

The full text of the act will 
be of interest to the financial world. It 
reads: 

1. Without prejudice to the opera- 
tion of sub-section 1 of section 46 of 
the bills of exchange act, 1882, delay 
in the presentment for payment of a 
bill of exchange, where the proper 
place for payment is outside the Brit- 
ish Islands, is excused if the delay is, 
or has been due, either directly or indi- 
rectly to circumstances arising out of 
the present war, or to the impractica- 
bility, owing to similar circumstances, 
of transmitting the bill to the place of 
payment with reasonable safety. 

2. Where in any action or proceed- 
ing upon a bill of exchange payable 
outside the British Islands it is shown 
to the court that the bill has been lost, 
and that the loss can reasonably be pre- 
sumed to be due to circumstances at- 
tributable directly or indirectly to the 
present war, the court may allow proof 
of the bill to be given by means of a 
copy thereof by a notary public or by 
means of such other evidence as_ the 
court may think reasonable under the 
circumstances: Provided that such in- 
demnity be given against the claims of 
other persons as the court may require. 

3. His Majesty may, by order in 
council, at any time determine the oper- 
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ation of this act, or provide that this 
act shall have its effect subject to such 
limitations as may be contained in the 
order; but subject to the operation of 
any such order in council this act shall 
have effect during the continuance of 
the present war and for a period of 
six months thereafter. 

The meetings of bankers which have 
been held in the Royal Exchange every 
past Tuesday and Thursday for many 
years past for the purpose of fixing 
exchange rates, but which were re- 
cently suspended, have now been re- 


sumed. 
& 


EMERGENCY CURRENCY IN 
ENGLAND 
"THE European war has compelled a 


resort to emergency currency in 
England. The notes issued are for one 
pound sterling and for ten shillings. 
It has heen publicly stated by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that the 
notes can he changed for gold at the 
Bank of England. Until recently, how- 
ever, there was no fund specially allo- 
cated to meet these notes, but that did 
not matter, because such is the confi- 
dence of the whole country in the Gov- 
ernment that very few wished to cash 
their notes. A fund has now been 
started with £3.000,000 of gold. 

The new notes are issued to all the 
recognized banks according to their sev- 
eral requirements, and they are “treat- 
ed as an advance by the Treasury, bear- 
ing interest from day to day at the 
current Bank of England rate, the se- 
curity for the Treasury advance con- 
sisting of «a floating charge on the as- 
sets of the bank up to the amount of 
the notes issued. The bank is permit- 
ted to repay the whole or any part of 
any advance at any time.” 

The number of notes issued to any 
one bank, and to all, is limited at the 
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discretion of the Treasury, but the 
most important fact is that the banks 
have to pay for the privilege of obtain- 
ine them for their own convenience. 
This interest is governed, as already in- 
timated, hy the Bank of England rate, 
and the percentage paid by the banks 
probably more than covers the cost of 
making and distributing the notes, so 
that in all probability a small revenue 
to the State may accrue. The Govern- 
ment charge must also have the salutary 
effect of preventing the putting into cir- 
culation of an unnecessary quantity of 
paper tokens. 

In the circumstances it is natural 
that bankers should be anxious to re- 
duce their holdings of notes as largely 
as practicable at the earliest possible 
moment to save expense. Recently the 
“currency note redemption accounts” 
consisted of nearly £11,000,000 in 
Government securities and about £6,- 
060.000 as a balance at the Bank of 
England, plus £3,000,000 in gold ear- 
marked for the same purpose. But 
later the total of these funds has been 
increased to about £21,000,000, of 
which nearly £11.000,000 consists of 
Government securities and £7,000,000 
as a balance at the bank. 

Banks receiving notes for issue must 
pay for them, plus interest at bank 
rate. Such payments to the Treasury 
are either immediately applied to can- 
celling notes that have returned from 
circulation or, if any sums exceed the 
amount of notes returned. these are 
carried to a separate account in the 
books of the Bank of England and ap- 
plied also to the cancellation of notes 
as and when returned later from cir- 
culation. 


o 


SPAIN DESIROUS OF INCREAS- 
ING TRADE RELATIONS 


From a telegram sent by the Amer- 

ican Embassy at Madrid it is 
learned that the Spanish Minister of 
Foreign Affairs states that the Bank of 
Spain will try to establish a branch in 
United States similar to the 
branches which it now has in Paris and 


the 
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London. He added that he hoped an 
American financial institution might be 
located in Madrid. 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs also 
urged the advantages which would ac- 
crue from a direct American steamship 
line to Mediterranean ports whose ships 
would touch regularly at Cadiz or Vigo, 
promising regular and _ improved 
through railroad facilities from these 
points and also proper railroad commu- 
nication to Madrid. 

The present attitude of the Spanish 
Government offers a great commercial 
opportunity to the United States, and 
it is urged that advantage be taken 


of it. 
Os 
Australasian 


COMMONWEALTH BANK 
OR the half-year ended June 30 


the profit and loss account of the 
Commonwealth Bank of Australia 
made the following showing: Amount 
from last account, £45,089 3s. 3d.; 
profits for half-year, £8,093 8s. 5d.; 
balance carried to next half-year, 
£36,995 14s. 10d. 

Deposits, accrued interest and rebate 
on June 80 amounted to £4,559,264, 
while the savings bank department re- 
ported depositors’ balances with inter- 
est accrued, £4,645,268. 


co 


AUSTRALASIAN BANKING 


EVIEWING a table of Austral- 

asian bank returns for June 380, 
the “Australasian Insurance and Bank- 
ing Record” says: 

The compilation, as it thus stands, 
shows a resumption of progress on a 
substantial seale, after the moderate 
progress shown by the two previous 
half-yearly complications and the slight 
retrogression which took place about 
two years ago. So far as the renewed 


growth of deposits is concerned, the 
recent increase has also been apparent 
in the quarterly average returns, which 
rclate simply to the business of the 














Banco de Nuevo Leon 


MONTEREY, N. L., MEXICO 


ESTABLISHED OCT. 1, 1892 


Capital paid up, $2,000,000 Reserves, $919,682.79 Deposits, $3,317,868.77 


CENERAL BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 


Principal Gesves endents s — BE YORK, National Park Bank, Mechanics & 
Metals Nati tional ‘Ban LONDON, Dresdner Bank, Credit Lyonnais; BERLIN, 
Deuteche Bank, | — Handels Gesellshaft; PARIS, Credit Lyonnais, Comp- 
toir National d’Escomte; HAMBURG, Deutsche Bank Filiale Hamburg, Com- 
merz und Disconto Bank; MADRID, Banco Hispano Americano, Banco de 
Castilla; HABANA, Banco de la Habana. 


RODOLFO M. GARZA, Manager 
ARTURO MANRIQUE, Accountant AMADOR PAZ, Cashier 
































banks in Australia and New Zealand, table. The aggregate of the balance- 
in contrast with the balance-sheets, sheet totals is now £262,240,714, or 
which cover the whole of the banks’ an increase of £14,107,853 as com- 
transactions, including London. The pared with the totals published six 

. J . . . . ‘Ty “J A 
effect of increases of capital and addi- months ago. The half-yearly move- 
tions to reserve funds has also been ments for the last four and a_ half 
somewhat marked. even after allowing years are stated as follows: 








for a readjustment made on the pres- Increase. 
ent occasion in the method of stating Dec. 31, 1909..... £209,009,367 ...... 
the net capital of one institution in our June 30, 1910..... 222,437,543 £13,428,176 
Dee. Si, 910..... 230,161,075 7,723,532 
—— = eo June 30, 1911..... 243,929,673 13,768,598 
Dee. Bi, MH ..... 246,003,672 2,073,999 
FOUNDED 1844 Decrease. 
June 30, 1912..... 245,494,516 509,156 
mee. Gi, BGNS...:. 244,604,800 $39,716 
G. LAWTON CHILDS & CO., Ltd. ' 

Increase. 
AMERICAN BANKERS June 30, 1913..... 245,816,601 1,161,801 

pee. Bi, 2006...... 248,133,361 2,316,760 t 
HAVANA CUBA June 30, 1914..... 262,240,714 14,107,353 
Transact a general domestic and foreign bank- rT ° > nal ~ one 
ing business. All banking matters entrusted The latest increase of £14,.107.358 
to us handled promptly and with care. exceeds those shown in the compila- 


tions to June 30, 1910, and June 30, 


S11. If -¢ arison be taken ac- 
Special attention paid to collections in 1911 If the comparison taken 





Havana and all parts of Cuba. cording to annnal periods, the increases 
have been as follows: 
ee wee TE, BORE cc ce cnsane £ 21,492,130 
Principal Correspondents Te June Sh, 0009........+..... 1,564,843 
4 RO BME DE, TORS son ccc ceccsees 322,085 
NEW YORE CITY: Te Fume BE, THA. oc isc ccccic 16,424,113 
National Bank of Commerce | 
in New York The Commonwealth Bank figures are 
LONDON: not included. Setting aside the savings 


bank department of that institution, its 


Baring Bros. & Co., Limited ‘ss : 
balance-sheet total would he £5,128. 


PARIS: 


. 422. 
Morgan, Srjes & Co. During the past vear the sharehold- 
BERLIN: ers’ funds show an apparent increase 
L. Behrens & Soehne of £38.486.279. But as the net actual 
MADRID: capital of the Commercial Bank of 
Garcia, Calamarie y C. Australia is now taken into the capital 








column, in place of the total amount 
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previously shown, the real increase in 
shareholders’ funds for the year is 
£4,.278,188. Of this amount, £2,069,- 
794 is due to new capital, and £2,187,- 
000 to additions to reserve funds, part- 
ly out of profits and partly out of pre- 
miumis on new issues of shares. <A de- 
tailed statement of the increases for the 
years is as shown herewith. 

Liabilities to the public show an in- 
crease of £12,987,834 for the past 
year, but of this £841,859 is due to 
the alteration in the method of tabu- 
lation above stated, leaving a net in- 
crease of £12,145,975. This follows 
the decrease of £1,136,760 for the 


previous twelve months. The grand 
total of deposits, ete., is now close 
upon £200,000,000. The increase in 
liquid assets during the past year has 
been £14,807,411; and the proportion 
of liquid assets to the total is now a 
high one. Gold has accumulated in 
Australasia, and London balances have 
also become large in consequence prin- 
cipally of the change in the trade bal- 
ance produced by the record exports 
of Australasian produce during the 
1913-"14 season, accompanied by the 
large I.ondon borrowings of some of 
the State governments. The expan- 
sion in the export trade has added to 
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the volume of exchange transacticns. 
Discounts and advances show an_ in- 
crease of £1,594,973 for the past year, 
but the total is still less by £2,633,633 
than that shown two years ago, though 
in the meantime liabilities to the pub- 
lie have grown by about eleven mil- 
lions. The position altogether is a 
very strong one. 


& 


NATIONAL BANK OF AUSTRAL- 


ASIA 
Ths institution, whose head office 
is at Melbourne, has declared a 
dividend at the rate of seven per cent. 
out of earnings for the semi-annual 
period ending September 30, and add- 
ed £25,000 to the reserve fund. 


& 
SAVINGS BANK OF SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA 


HIS institution, located at Ade- 
laide, reports income for the half- 


year ended June 30, £351,896; de- 
positors’ balances with interest there- 
on, £9,018,836; total resources, £9,- 


374,133. The bank has 212,236 inter- 
est-bearing accounts—the largest num- 
ber ever reported, 

The Savings Bank of South Aus- 
tralia was established in 1848. It is 
guaranteed by the Government. 
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BANK OF ADELAIDE 


UT of the earnings of the current 

half-year the Bank of Adelaide 
has declared a dividend at the rate of 
eight per cent. and carried forward 
£39,634. 


& 


Latin-America 


BANKING CONDITIONS IN HON- 
DURAS 


RITING under date of Septem- 

ber 24, United States Consul F. 
M. Lawton, at Tegucigalpa, gives the 
following interesting account of bank- 
ing and financial conditions in Hon- 
duras: 


In normal times the monetary con- 
dition and practices of Honduras pre- 
sent an interesting and not common 
study, and since the present disturb- 
ances in Europe began the situation 
has become even more complicated. By 
reason of the large fruit industry on 
the north coast and the mining oper- 
ations on the Pacific side, with lack 
of connecting transportation facili- 
ties, there is frequently created a false 
condition so that ordinary economic 
laws become non-effective. 

There are at present two banks of 
issue in Honduras, the Bank of Hon- 
duras with headquarters in Teguci- 
galpa, and the Banco Atlantida at La 
Ceiba. The Banco de Comercio, in the 
capital, has a _ petition —pend- 
ing before the Government for issue 
privilege, but the same has not yet 
heen decided. The Banco Atlantida 
is not yet doing a large business in 
the interior of the Republic, its opera- 
tions heing confined principally to the 
fruit interests around Ceiba. The 
Banco de Honduras has a paid-up cap- 
ital of 417,500 pesos and can_ issue 
double that amount in bills, but it ac- 
tually has issued about 600,000 pesos. 
Heretofore certain of its bills were 
countersigned in such a way as to cir- 
culate only on the coast, in order to 
guard against the withdrawal of silver 
from their agencies on the north coast. 
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Banco Comercial de Costa Rica 


San Jose, Costa Rica, Central America 
(Founded ist June, 1905) 


Managing Director, THOMAS SCOTT 
Collections for Foreign Houses promptly attended to. 
Money repayable at maturity by sight draft on New York, New Orleans or San Francisco. 
The rates of interest at present allowed are: 
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Deposits are received in American 
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as gold can be more profitably pur- 
chased there, while otherwise the silver 
would have to be brought across coun- 
try, a seven-day trip to the capital. 
However, as this was a hardship on 
travelers who would have to burden 
themselves with silver or suffer a dis- 
count on bank notes, the Banco de 
Honduras is gradually withdrawing the 
notes heretofore exclusively intended 
for circulation on the north coast. 

There is in circulation about 700,- 
000 pesos of bank notes. Of silver 
money, the amount is variously esti- 
mated by the different banking inter- 
ests at 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 pesos. 
No gold coins are in circulation, and 
only a few thousand pesos in copper 
coins of one or two centavos. It is 
probably not far off the mark to say 
that the active circulation of silver 
pesos and fractional silver money is 
abeut 1,250,000 pesos. This is made 
up of silver coinage of all Central and 
South American countries, those of 
Chile, Peru and Guatemala predomi- 
nating. There is only a small amount 
of Honduras pesos, owing to the fact 
that the Honduras peso, being coined 
from native unrefined silver, has a 
considerable amount of gold in it, and 
has almost disappeared from circula- 
tion heeause it was exported as bullion. 
Only Honduras bank notes are current, 
but when one goes to the bank to se- 
cure a quantity of silver he is paid in- 
discriminately in the silver money of 
possibly a dozen or more countries. 
Barely 25,000 pesos in Honduras 
money has been coined within the Jast 
two vears. 


The American industrial enterprises 
operating in Honduras regulate the 
value of exchange. Along the north 
coast are fruit interests that supply 
more than half the total exports of the 
country. On the southern, or Pacific, 
slopes are the mining interests whose 
products form about one-third the 
gross export values. Exchange is 
therefore placed on the market solely 
to provide silver with which to pay 
the wages and running expenses of 
these two great industries. Moreover, 
as the supply of silver is limited, the 
companies must anticipate their de- 
mands and carry on hand one or two 
months’ supply in addition to cash for 
current use. One large American min- 
ing company near this city pur- 
chases about 120,000 pesos monthly. 
It is obvious, therefore, that the min- 
ing and fruit companies can easily 
have on hand at all times fifty per 
cent. or more of all the silver in cir- 
culation. The price of foreign ex- 
change is, therefore, a very fluctuating 
matter and not governed by the price 
of silver in New York or London. 

The price of silver pesos is simply 
a question of supply and demand. If 
the mining company is short of silver 
and the merchants are loath to give it 
up the company must pay a higher 
price for this commodity, or, in other 
words, the rate of premium will drop. 
Tf. on the other hand, the company 
is supplied with silver and does not 
need to sell drafts on New York, the 
rate rises, or it pays a smaller amount 
of gold for the silver it purchases. The 
fruit companies on the north coast 
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ove" Guatemala 


Directors 
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Authorized Capital $10,000,000.00 
Capital subscribed and paid up 2,500,000.00 
Reserve Fund 6.735,129.62 
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Foreign Correspondents 


New York: Messrs. G. Amsinck & Co.; 
Messrs. J. & W. Seligman & Co.; The Na- 
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General Banking Business, Special At- 
tention Paid to Collections from Abroad 
and Letters of Credit. 











must operate in the same manner, and, 
as the coast is remote from the capital 
because of a lack of transportation, 
the influences there felt are quite in- 
dependent of those affecting the south- 
ern section. Thus two independent 
circles of silver supply in the Republic 
are formed. At times, however. an ar- 
tificinl searcity is produced in either 
circle for the benefit of some private 
interest. For example, the banking 
and mining interests in the south may 
purchase pesos on the north coast and 
bring them overland to the interior, 
thereby creating a seareity and fore- 
ing the fruit interests to raise their 
purchasing price of the peso, which 
varies at times from 40 to 44 cents 
gold. 

During the last two years large ex- 
ports of cattle have been made to 
Guatemala. Buyers came with New York 
gold drafts, and these drafts absorbed 
the surplus silver of the Pacific circle, 
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with the result that the general con- 
sumers of silver had to come down with 
their rate and indirectly provide tl: 
merchants with cheaper gold than was 
their intention originally. Since it is 
more difficult to raise the rate than to 
drop it, the rise was necessarily grad- 
ual, the merchants being loath to pay 
ten to twenty points more for gold 
than they did a couple of months pre- 
vious. 

When the European war began, the 
banks in Honduras made no attempt 
to manipulate the price of silver. As 
the industrial interests had a fair sup- 
ply on hand the rate of exchange on 
New York hegan to be governed by 
the price of refined silver. A_ peso 
of Honduras currency weighs twenty- 
five grams and is 900 fine. being equal 
to 0.723376 troy ounce of fine silver. 
The last New York quotation on silver 
before the war was 52 cents. The 
value of a silver peso is, therefore, 
37.61 cents gold. representing a theo- 
retical premium of 165.89 per cent. 
This is at present the selling rate 
(nominal) of the Banco de Honduras. 
The mining interests are selling ten- 
day sight drafts at 156 per cent. and 
the Banco de Comercio has placed its 
selling rate at 15@ per cent. for sight 
checks. 

From the north coast advices come 
that sols have dropped to forty-one 
cents, making a rate of nearly 144 
per cent. The German trade has here- 
tofore had little influence in affecting 
the price of exchange, as foreign 
European accounts were paid largely 
by exports of hides, rubber, coffee and 
some little bullion. 

Some merchants in Tegucigalpa 
have received advices from their Euro- 
pean correpondents to accumulate the 
funds due them for orders now pend- 
ing, or sent them in the past, with af- 
filiated houses in the United States. 
Some merchants are, therefore, pur- 
chasing United States exchange, while 
others prefer to pay interest. While 
a considerable amount of new business 
has already been sent in orders to the 
United States, other merchants have 
been informed by their New York cor- 
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respondents that orders can be filled 
only with cash on hand, owing to mora- 
torium laws already established in 
other countries. Others write that or- 
ders cannot be filled at all. thinking 
possibly that Honduras merchants will 


be unable to purchase American ex- 
change and remit when accounts are 


due. 

This point may have been exploited 
for their own benefit by some mer- 
chants of doubiful standing, but the 
fact is that no moratorium law exists 
in Honduras. The president of the 
Republic and bankers have assured 
foreign interests that no reason exists 
for declaring any such measure and 
that none will be declared. As the 
sources of the exchange supply are 
American. and as the exports of Hon- 
duras. even before the present Euro- 
pean disturbance, were ninety per cent. 
American, these enterprises must. still 
produce and sell sufficient exchange 
here to meet all the demands of com- 
merece even should a moratcrium bank- 
ing law be established. The statement 
was to-day made to the writer by the 
leading hanker of Honduras that never 
hefore in the history of Honduras were 
the finances of the Government in so 
good a condition or its eredit so well 
established, and that all interior obliga- 
tions of the Govermnent are being 
met promptly and will continue to be 
paid on the dot. 


ra) 


GOLD POOL FOR’ LATIN 


AMERICA 
ADDRESSING a meeting of New 


York Credit Men on the evening 
of October 15; John Barrett, Director- 
General of the Pan-American Union, 
suggested the formation of a gold pool 
or syndicate as a means of increasing 
trade between Latin America and the 
United States Mr. Barrett said: 

Had the banks of New York heeded my 
representations of former years and estab- 
lished in good working order branches in 
the principal commercial centers of Latin 
\merica, before the present crisis arrived, 
this city and the country at large would 
’e in a position of extraordinary advan- 
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tage to secure a large portion of the Latin 
American trade which is regularly carried 
on with Europe. While I have no sense of 
exaltation, it is a clear case of “I told you 
so,” and gratifies me only in the degree 
that it justifies a position and argument 
which many bankers of New York city al- 
most ridiculed when I first proposed it. 
The action of the National City Bank in 
opening banks in several of the principal 
cities of South America is an important 
slep forward, and exactly in line with 
what I urged them to do several years ago 
The passage of the Federal Reserve act, 
with its provision for the establishment 
by national banks of branches in foreign 
lands, enabled it to undertake this new 
responsibility, and it is to be congratulated 
upon entering the field. If the facilities, 
hewever, which it should provide had been 
ready and in operation at the outbreak of 
the war, not only the manufacturers, ex- 
porters and importers of the United States, 
but the commercial and financial interests 
of all Latin America would have been saved 
much of the present loss of trade, financial 
embarrassment and great inconvenience, 
What Latin American business men need 
at the moment is just what a large portion 
of the business men of the United States 
need—namely, reasonable credits upon 
which to make purchases and actual mar- 
kets for such raw products as usually go 
to Europe. Although it is true that much 
of Latin America is suffering from a_ se- 
vere financial stringency, there is too strong 
a tendency here to exaggerate it or to dis- 
cuss it as if it were a condition of Latin 
America alone, and not of all America with 
the exception possibly of a few countries 
or States which have been more fortunate 
than the majority. There is nothing in all 
Latin America worse, for example, than the 
cotton situation in our own South, and if 
the corresponding interests of a nation like, 
for instance, Brazil or Chile, could have the 
benefit of such a financial pool as is being 
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organized by the bankers of this country 
to help the cotton men, they would show a 
recuperative power that would surprise the 
world and enable them to increase vastly 
their purchases in the United States. 

The war completely upset the commercial 
and financial situation in most of Latin 
America. Speaking figuratively but prac- 
tically it threw a big “monkey wrench” in 
the very centre of the most delicate ma- 
chinery of its international, financial and 
trade relationships and activities. As the 
foreign banking and credit arrangements 
and facilities of most of the Latin Ameri- 
can commercial centres were almost ex- 
clusively with the financial centres of the 
nations now at war; as the buyers of Latin 
America were carrying large credits for 
purchases in Kurope when the war broke 
out and cut them off, and as Europe was 
in turn owing Latin America large sums, 
which have not been paid, for raw products, 
the war brought on unavoidably and unex- 
pectedly an unfortunate financial and com- 
mercial situation in Latin America for 
which she is not to blame. The peculiar 
combined responsibility and opportunity, 
therefore, of the United States is to devise 
ways and means of helping out Latin 
America while legitimately helping herself— 
and that help lies largely in reasonable 
credits and increased trade respectively. 

That the Latin-American field is in truth 
one of vast importance, despite present 
conditions, is proved beyond question by 
the fact that last year the twenty coun- 
tries reaching from Mexico and Cuba south 
to Argentina and Chili conducted a foreign 
trade valued at the immense total of nearly 
$3,000,000,000, almost equally divided be- 
tween exports and imports. That there is 
opportunity for the United States is proved 
by the fact that nearly $2,000,000,000 of 
this exchange of products was with Europe. 

But right here I must destroy a_ bogie. 
It is remarkable how general the impres- 
sion is that the United States is far behind 
other countries in its Latin-American trade, 
This idea is strengthened by the superficial 
stories, articles, interviews and speeches of 


He, 


men who have not closely studied the situ- 
ation. I will kill this pogie by stating the 
simple fact that the United States carried 
on a larger trade, a greater exchange in 
volume and value of products with all 
[.atin-America during the last year before 
the war than did any other individual 
country like Great Britain, Germany or 
France! In other words, the United States 
bought and sold with the twenty Latin- 
American countries products valued ap- 
proximately at $850,000,000, which is far 
in excess of the total transactions of any 
other individual land. While it is true that, 
in the ten countries of South America 
proper, the United States was not first, it 
was a close third, coming after Great 
Britain and Germany; and, on the other 
hand, the United States made a_ greater 
increase during the last decade in per- 
centage of volume and value of trade in 
that limited field than did either Great 
Britain or Germany. 


& 


FREE COINAGE OF SILVER IN 
PERU 


HE Government of Peru, by a res- 

olution dated August 27, 1914, 
authorized the national mint, for a 
veriod of thirty days, to coin in soles 
($0.48) and half-soles ($0.24) any 
silver that is brought to the mint by 
individuals, charging only ten per cent. 
for coining the silver, the Government 
reserving the right to increase the rate 
for coinage and costs after a period of 
thirty days. 

This measure was probably taken to 
alleviate the financial stress in which 
the country finds itself, due largely to 
the temporary closing of the principal 
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hanks of the country, which has had 
the effect of decreasing the circulation 
of silver coin and eausing the with- 
drawal of considerable gold coin from 


circulation. 
& 


PROPOSED ARGENTINE BANK 
OF AGRICULTURE 


HE special finance committee of 

the Argentine Chamber of Depu- 
ties has prepared its project for the 
creation of a Banco Agricola. The 
project provides that fifteen days 
after the promulgation of the Jaw the 
Government shall deposit in the Caja 
de Conversion a bond for $100,000,000 
gold and shall withdraw the equivalent 
of 50,000,000 gold in paper money 
at the conversion rate fixed by law 
3871 and hand it over to the Banco 
de la Nacion, which will lend it to 
cattle breeders, agriculturists and man- 
ufacturers who employ national raw 
material in their manufactures. Loans 
to breeders and farmers shall be made 
for five years with quarterly amorti- 
zation of five per cent. and six per 
cent. interest’ per annum. Loans_ to 
manufacturers shall be for one year. 
The hank is to give preference to 
small loans and in no instance is any 
loan to exceed $50,000. The bank is 
to be authorized to grant loans on 
warrants and agrarian properties. The 
balance of the bond is to be deposited 
in the Caja de Conversion for com- 
plying with later laws. 


& 


CREDIT CURTAILMENT IN 
VENEZUELA 


HE American minister at Caracas 

writes that practically all, if not 
all, export commission houses in New 
York have refused to extend further 
immediate credit to their customers in 
Caracas. For example, an American 
who has heen engaged in the sale of 
standard American manufactured ar- 
ticles on a wholesale scale in Venezuela 
for nearly twenty vears and who dur- 


ing all that period has dealt exclusive- 
ly with one of the largest commission 
houses in New York, remitted a con- 
siderable sum early in August, six 
weeks before payment was due accord- 
ing to the terms he had been granted. 
At the same time he filed a new order 
amounting to only one-fifth of the re- 
mittance made, expecting the usual 
terms of credit on this order. By re- 
turn mail he was advised that 
further shipments could not be made, 
owing to existing financial conditions, 
and similar notices by mail, confirm- 
ing earlier notices by cable, have been 
received by all dealers in this city. 
The minister says that trade exten- 
sion cannot be hoped for under such 
conditions, and respectfully suggests 
that it is imperative for the manufac- 
turers and jobbers to grant credit to 
commission houses in order that the 
latter may in turn continue to extend 
credit of three months to -the foreign 


trade. 
& 


BANCO DE NUEVO LEON 


ESPITE the disturbed condition 

of affairs in Mexico for some 
time past, and although other banks 
in Monterry were compelled to sus- 
pend operations, the Banco de Nuevo 
Leén not only continued in business 
but was able to render about the usual 
service to its patrons, and reports earn- 
ings sufficient for an annual dividend 
of ten per cent. and the three classes 
of reserve funds united now amount 
to $919,682.79, or almost forty-six 
per cent. of the capital. The total 
resources of E] Banco de Nuevo Leén 
on June 30 were $14,509,679. 


& 


REFUNDING OF BRAZILIAN 
DEBT 


T is announced that the Brazilian 

Government will fund for three 
years, from August 1, 1914, the in- 
terest on the entire external debt of 
the republic. It is also announced 
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that the Government has authorized 
the Rothschilds to issue five per cent. 
funding bonds in an amount not ex- 
ceeding £75,000,000 as second charge 
on customs. 

The proposed funding will cover all 
the interest on the sixteen existing 
loans and other minor payments. 

In accordance with the plan, sinking 
funds and the redemption of existing 
loans are to be suspended for a period 
of thirteen vears. 

The new funding bonds are to be 
made redeemable by a half per cent. 
sinking fund applied half yearly from 
July 31, 1927, nainely, ten vears after 
the funding scheme ends. 


Asiatic 
BANK OF TAIWAN, LIMITED 
HE Bank of Taiwan, Ltd.. whos 


head office is at Taipeh, Formosa 
(Taiwan), reports gross profits for the 
half-vear ended June 30, 4,859,188 
ven, which added to the balance 
brought forward from last account. 
gives a total of ven 5,098,931. After 
providing for current expenses, a divi- 
dend at the rate of ten per cent. bonus. 
and addition of ven 180,000 to the re- 
serve funds, 234,804 ven was carried 
forward to next account. 
The total resources of the bank on 
June 30 were yen 92,027,221. 


Banking and Financial Notes 
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Our first President 


Merchants National Bank 


RICHMOND, VA. 
Capital . . . $200,000 
Surplus and Profits over 1,000,000 


The Gateway to and Collection 
Center for Southeastern States 


Send Us Your Items 
“ON TO RICHMOND” 
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EASTERN STATES 
New York City 


-—Temporary quarters for the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, District No. 2, em- 
bracing the State of New York, will 
be at 27 Pine street. 


~—Benjamin Strong, Jr., president of 
the Bankers Trust Company, was elect- 
ed Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York at a meeting of the 
directors on October 6. 


—The recent statement of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York, 
issued in response to the call of the 
State Superintendent of Banks as of 
September 12, exhibits total deposits 
of $202,000,900, compared with $167.- 
000,000 one year ago—a gain of $35.- 
000,000 in twelve months. The total 
resources of this company now exceed 
£260,000,000. 


—As a result of the recent distribu- 
tion of the Year Books covering all 
phases of the activities of New York 











































Vault Filing Equipment on the UNIT Plan 


Our facilities and experience enable us to properly equip a 
vault complete fora bank of any size. The 
Unit plan enables the small bank to install one section at a 
time and add to it as its growth demands. 

If you are interested in the best method of filing 
Deposit 
Reports, or any of the 
you will find it to your interest to write us for particulars. 

We carry in stock for immediate shipment a large variety of 
High Grade 

Baker-Vawter Sections are built for service— 
price. 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


BENTON HARBOR, MICH. 
OFFICES—in all principal cities SALESMEN—Everywhere 


Baker-Vawter 


Checks. 
<ets, Pass Books, Documents, Correspondence, 
records the average bank has to file, 


Tick 


Sections for High Grade Banks. 
not to fit a 


Steel Filing 


Ask for catalogue. 





Steel Filing Equipment 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Bank Accounting Systems 








Chapter of the American Institute of 
Banking for 1914-1915 and the open- 
ing rally at which there was an attend- 
ance of over 1,000 New York bank 
men, 800 new members already have 
been secured. 

The unusually strong programme of 
educational courses presented this year 
has also been a large factor in the in- 
crease in membership which makes the 
total to date over 2,300. 

In addition to the regular two-year 
course leading up to securing the In- 
stitute certificate, a preliminary course 
has keen introduced together with 
many special lectures, covering all 
phases of barking with particular em- 
phasis on the conditions produced by 
the European war. 

Another feature contributing toward 
the increased membership is found in 
special meetings held by Chapter rep- 
resentatives in various banks and trust 
cempanies. At these meetings the men 
are fully informed regarding Institute 
work. A recent meeting in this connec- 
tion was held at the Astor Trust Com- 
pany. It was presided over by Consul 
Harry Bock and the speakers were 
red W. Ellsworth of the Guaranty 
Trust Company, J. A. Seaborg of the 
Bankers Trust Company and Harold 
S. Schultz, secretary New York Chap- 
ter. 


At the recent conference of direc- 
tors of the various Federal Reserve 
Banks held in Washington four men 
prominent in New York C hapter of the 
American Institute of Banking were 
honored by being invited to participate. 





These were O. Howard Wolfe, presi- 
dent of New York Chapter and secre- 
tary of the clearing-house section of 
the American Bankers Association; 
Joseph A. Broderick, member of the 
board of governors of New York 
Chapter and examiner in charge of the 
credit bureau of the New York State 
Banking Department; Andrew A. Bento 
of Marwick, Mitchell, Peat & Com- 
pany; and Ralph Dawson, assistant 
manager foreign department, Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York. 

Tiese men served on the preliminary 
organization committee which prepared 
a comprehensive plan covering the 
working plan of the Federal Reserve 
Banks. 


—The American Exchange National 
Bank has issued a pamphlet containing 
the Federal Trade Commission Law 
and related acts. The pamphlet also 
contains a review of these important 
laws, written by John B. Daish, A. B., 
LL. M., prominent interstate com- 
merce lawyer of Washington. 

It is generally understood that the 
Federal Trade Commission Law _ is 
broader in its application to business 
than any Federal legislation heretofore 
enacted. 


a 


—At a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Fifth Avenue Bank of 
New York, October 22, William G. 
Gaston was appointed cashier. 


—Some changes have taken place in 
the process by which national banks 
throughout the country have been ac- 
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customed to replenish their five per 
cent. redemption fund by drafts on 
their New York correspondents. 

Heretofore, the Government has been 
willing to accept through the Assistant 
Treasurer at New York drafts on New 
York. The Secretary of the Treasury 
has issued a circular to the national 
banks in general that such drafts will 
no longer be accepted. 

It is understood that this expedient 
has been adopted in order to protect 
the supply of lawful money now held 
by the New York banks. This supply 
is not at present so great in view of 
the extraordinary strain on New York 
to meet foreign obligations incident to 
the European war. Also since the na- 
tional banks throughout the country 
are taking out emergency currency, the 
volume of drafts on New York for re- 
plenishing the five per cent. fund has 
increased. 

tn order to check this the Secretary 
has sent a circular to the national 
banks and others concerned as follows: 

“Circular No. 2 of May 12, 1914, 
providing the manner of making de- 
posits by national banks to the credit 
of the five per cent. redemption fund, 
is hereby revoked to the extent where- 
by it permitted such deposits to be 
made by check drawn on New York 
and forwarded to the Assistant Treas- 
urer at that point. 

“Hereafter deposits by national 
banks to the credit of the Treasurer 
of the United States on account of the 


five per cent. redemption fund shall b« 
made with the Treasurer or an Assist 
ant Treasurer of the United States. 
and such deposits may only be made in 
either of these two ways: 

“1. By a deposit of lawful money 
of the United States (or of gold when 
the five per cent. fund is for the re- 
demption of additional currency issued 
under the act of May 30, 1908), with 
any Assistant Treasurer of the United 
States on account of the five per cent. 
redemption fund. 

“2. By a remittance of lawful 
money of the United States (or of 
gold when the five per cent. fund is 
for the redemption of additional cur- 
rency issued under the ~ of May 30, 
1908), addressed to the Treasurer of 
the United States for credit of the five 
per cent. redemption fund. The ex- 
press charges, if not prepaid, will be 
deducted from the proceeds of the re- 
mittance at Government contract rates. 

“These are the two methods of mak- 
ing these deposits that were in force 
for many vears and up to the issuance 
of the circular letter of March 10, 
1913.” 


For such banks as find either of 
these methods inconvenient, the New 
York banks stand ready to honor drafts 
on them and to make the necessary de- 
posits for their correspondents, re- 
minding the latter, however, that a de- 
posit of any of their idle currency in 
New York would be appreciated. 








JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, President 
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KINGS COUNTY TRUST COMPANY 


City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits Over $2,925,000 
OFFICERS 


TRUSTEES 
WALTER E. BE DE ik. L WILLIAM HARKNESS DICK S. RAMSAY _ 
EDWARD Cc. BLU JOSEPH HUBER H. B. SCHARMANN 
HEORGE V. BROW tER WHITMAN W. SEE VYON JOHN F. SC MADE KE 
FRE DERICK L. CRANFORD JOHN MeNAME OSWALD W. 
ROBERT A. DRYSDALE D. W. MeWIL rAMS JOHN T. U NDERWOOD 


HENRY A. MEYER 
= ARLES A. ODONOHUE 
‘HARLES E. PERKINS JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


ACCOUNTS INVITED. INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 

HOWARD D. JOOST, Asst. Sec’ y 

J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer 
GEORGE V. BROWER, Counsel 


W. M. VAN ANDEN 
LLEWELLYN A. WRAY 
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C. C. Shayne & Co. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Strictly Reliable Furs 


COATS, WRAPS, NECKPIECES AND MUFFS 


In all the Season’s Fashionable Furs 


FASHION BOOKLET MAILED UPON REQUEST 


126 West 42d Street 
New York City 











THE 


GARFIELD 
NATIONAL BANK 


Fifth Avenue Building 


Corner Fitth Ave. and Twenty-Third Street 


NEW YORK 


CAPITAL SURPLUS 
$1,000,000 $1,000,000 
OFFICERS 

RUEL W. POOR, President 
CHARLES T. WILLS, Vice-Pres. 
WM. L. DOUGLAS, 2d Vice-Pres. 
ARTHUR W. SNOW, Cashier 
R. T. THORN, Asst. Cash. 


DIRECTORS 


James McCutcheon William H,. Gelshenen 

Charles T. Wills Morgan J O’Brien 

Ruel W. Poor Thomas D. Adams 

Samuel Adams Daniel 8S. McElroy 
Robert J. Horner 











When the New York Federal Re- 
serve Bank opens on November 16 it 
is estimated that its resources will be 
in excess of ¥*103,000,000. 


The Guaranty Club, composed of 
officers and employees of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York, at its 
annual meeting October 15, elected the 
following officers: President, Hy. R. 
Wohlers; vice-president, Carl W. Mal- 
zacher; secretary, E. J. Bleezarde; 
treasurer, G. C. Vincke. 

Mr. Wohlers, who is secretary to 
President A. J. Hemphill, has served 
on various committees of the club, and 
was the first editor of the club’s offi- 
cial paper, the “Guaranty News.” 

The club has a membership of over 
300, maintains a club room in_ the 
Guaranty Trust Company's building, 
holds periodical outings, an annual din- 
ner, supports a thrift fund for the 
benefit of its members, and in various 
ways provides diversion, entertainment 
and instruction for the several hun- 
dred employees of the company. 


—On October 15, the resumption of 
eall loans on collateral was announced 
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and the rate reduced from eight 
seven per cent. 


—-Thomas Cochran succeeds Seward 
Prosser as president of the Liberty 
National Bank, Mr. Prosser having re- 
signed to become president of the 
Bankers Trust Company. 

Mr. Cochran goes to his new  posi- 
tion from the Astor Trust Company, 
of which institution he was vice-presi- 
dent. 


-—Ronald H. MeDonald has been 
elected vice-president of the Astor 
Trust Company. 


—The annual meeting of the New 
York Clearing-House Association was 
held October 6 and the following reso- 
lution was passed: 


“In view of the complex nature of 
the bankirg situation now existing and 
which seems likely to continue for at 
least some time, it is deemed important 
to the best interests of the New York 
Clearing-House Association that the 
present officers and committees of this 
association who have been handling its 
affairs should continue to do so for an- 
other year; now, therefore, we, the un- 
dersigned, composing all of the members 
of said association, do hereby request, 
and consent, that the election of off- 
cers and committees as provided in 
Article V of the constitution of this 
association be postponed until the an- 
nual meeting of said association in 
October. 1915; and that the present of- 
ficers and committees shall continue to 
serve as such until that time, or until 
their successors are elected; and that 
the effect of the provisions of Section 
3 of said Article V requiring at least 
two members of the several committees 
to retire each vear, and of any other 
provision of said constitution necessary 
to be suspended in order to carry out 
the purpose of this consent, shall be 
suspended in the meantime.” 


The manager’s annual report for the 
vear ending September 30, 1914, shows 
total clearings of S$89.760.344.971. 
against *98.121.520.297 the _ previ- 


ous year. The average daily clear- 























ANKS. contemplating 
improvements should 
consult us immediately, 
thereby avoiding errors in 
planning. 
We build banks compiete, 
including interior work, 
decorations and equipment 
Write for suggestions, giv- 
ing us an idea of what you 





have in mind. 








Bankers Building Bureau 


Bureau of factories manufacturing material necessary 
to complete a modern equipped bank building sold 
direct to banks, built complete, using highest grade 
of materials at a conservatively economical price. 
We co-operate with your local architect. 


106 East 19th Street - - 


New York 

















ings were 296,238,762 as compared 
with $328.833.400 last vear. The item- 
ized report for the fiscal year follows: 
$89,760,344,971 

5,128,647,302 


eer Tree 
WO nduscenenkendaes 


Total transactions ..... $94,888,992,273 





The average daily transactions: 
$296,238,762 
16,926,228 


ROE sd opetawccaas 
PED > Giduncctbanveesen 


$313,164,991 
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Total transactions since organization 
of clearing house (sixty-one years): 
Exchanges ...............$2,509,034,041,053 
Balances 117,797,140,257 


co: errr Fk 





Philadelphia 


-Charles J. Rhoads, vice-president 
ind treasurer of the Girard 
frust Company, who heads Philadel- 
hia’s Federal Reserve Bank as Gov- 


ernor, has reached this important posi- 
tion at an early age, being only forty- 
two. He became associated with the 
Girard Trust Company in 1893, was 
made assistant treasurer in 1898, treas- 
urer in 1900, and vice-president in 
1904. 


—The Germantown Trust Company 
recently reached its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary, having been established in 
1889 as the Germantown Real Estate, 
Deposit and Trust Company. Assets 
of the company have steadily grown 
until on September 16 last, they were 
&6,535,000. 


—QOn November 12 and 13 the third 
annual meeting of the Investment 
Bankers Association of America will be 
held at the Bellevue-Stratford, Phila- 
delphia. 


—The Girard National Bank has the 
honor of furnishing the chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of this city, 
the president, Richard L. Austin, be- 
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NATIONAL 
BANK 


DIAMOND NATIONAL BANK 


PITTSBURGH. PA. 
OFFICERS 
WILLIAM PRICE, President 
D.C. WILLS, Cashier W.0. PHILLIPS, Asst. Cashier 





Bankers should seek 
STRENGTH 
| when selecting a 
Reserve Agent 


Capital - 


or 
Correspondent 





Surplusproge  9°"1,624,785.32 








Accounts of Banks, 
Bankers, Corpora- 
tious, Firms and In- 
dividuals cordially 
invited. 


WRITE 


$600,000.00 








ing selected for that position. Mr. 
Austin as president of the Independ- 
ence National Bank was influential in 
bringing about a merger of that bank 
with the Girard National in 1901, and 
he became vice-president, retaining that 
office until 1914, when he became pres- 
ident. Mr. Austin was born in Phila- 
delphia in 1859. 


% 


New York State will shortly have 
its new Land Bank in operation. Thir- 
tv-six of the savings and loan associa- 
tions already organized, having total 
resources of over $17,000,000, have 
agreed to execute the organization cer- 
tificate. while forty-eight associations, 
having total resources of over $25,000,- 
000, have notified the Banking Depart- 
ment of their intention to become 
members at a comparatively early date. 

With the operation of the Land 
Bank the farmers of New York State 
will be able to change their present 
mortgages into Land Bank loans. The 
State Banking Department in coépera- 
tion with the Agricultural Department 
and representatives of various agricul- 
tural interests and of savings and loan 
associations, has been working to bring 
the advantages of the system to the 
attention of the people of the State. 

The difference between the ordinary 
mortgage and the Land Bank loan is 
in the method of paying off the princi- 
pal. In the ordinary mortgage the 
borrower pays six per cent. interest each 
year, and his principal at the end of 
his loan. Under the Land Bank sys- 


Dk6 





Ricnarp LL. Avsrix 
CHAIRMAN OF BOARD, FEDERAI 
BANK OF PHILADELPHIA 


RESERVE 


tem the borrower pays part of his prin- 
cipal each vear, in addition to his in- 
terest. If the farmers take advantage 
of the new system, they will effect a 
very substantial saving on their mort- 


gage loans. 


aes 


—The roll of honor of the State 


banks and trust companies of Mary- 
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land is a table prepared by the Bank 
Commissioner from the reports of con- 
dition made to the State Banking De- 
par rtment. ‘To secure a place on the 
rol! of honor a banking institution must 
show surplus and undivided profits in 
excess of its capital stock—that is, 
suning the capital to be one hundred 
cent., the surplus and profits must 
exceed that percentage. In __ other 
words, to be entitled to a place on the 
roll of honor, an institution must have, 
in the form of surplus and profits com- 
an amount larger than its capi- 


as- 


per 
i 


bined, 
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I F intelligent 
vee handling of 
aiueeae items and low rates 


om appeal to you send 


us your BUFFALO 
BUSINESS 


Resources, $10,000,000.00 


+, PD. BISSELL, President 

.k HUNTLE Y, Vice-President 
HUT HI. NSON, Vice-President 
J. NEWELL, Vice-President 
HO w ARD BISSELL, Cashier 

C. G. FEIL, Asst. Cashier 

‘A. J. ALLARD, Assistant Cashier 
G. H. BANGERT, Assistant Cashier 


ofr 
BUFFALO, 
N.Y. 
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tal, and its numerical order on 


of honor is based upon the pe 


of this amount to its capital. 


According to the last reports of con- 
Bank Commissioner, 


dition to the 








the roll 
reentage 


Sep- 


these 


forty (o 


State banks and trust companies. 
r_ thirty-three 


and 


Of 


one- 


tember 12, there were in operation in third per cent.) are entitled to  posi- 
ihe State one hundred and twenty — tions on the roll as follows: 
Surplus Per 
Capital and Profits Cent. Rank 
Safe Deposit and Trust Co....... Baltimore $600,000.00  $2,573,785.55 428.96 1 
Manchester TOME 6 osicccccccscen Manchester 10,000.00 41,901.47 419.01 2 
Sudlersville Bank ...............Sudlersville 10,000.00 39,797.69 397.98 3 
Lonaconing Savings Bank........ Lonaconing 20,000.00 68,547.96 342.74 4 
Union Mills Savings Bank........ Union Mills 10,000.00 31,303.98 313.04 5 
Westminster Savings Bank....... Westminster 50,000.00 149,976.10 299.95 6 
we bdcteined Mt co. AE Oe Hagerstown 150,000.00 105,885.01 270.59 vi 
Baltimore Trust Company....... Baltimore 1,000,000.00 = 2,571,427.74 257.14 8 
Union Bridge B’k’g & Trust Co... Union Bridge 23,980.00 59,556.42 248.36 9 
Caroline County Bank........... Greensboro 12,000.00 29,743.64 247.86 10 
Reisterstown Savings Bank...... Reisterstown 10,000.00 23,830.07 238.30 11 
Kent County Savings Bank....... Chestertown 20,000.00 44,375.31 221.88 12 
Myersville Savings Bank......... Myersville 15,550.00 33,341.26 214.41 13 
Mere antile oy rust & Deposit Co... Baltimore 1,500,000.00 —3,208,901.82 213.92 14 
Bank of Somerset... ....sc-0cs0 Princess Anne 50,000.00 98,994.05 197.99 15 
Chestertown Bank of Maryland... Chestertown 26,575.00 50,854.72 191.36 16 
Woodsboro Savings Bank........ W oodsboro 25,000.00 15,079.82 180.32 17 
Bank of Crisfield.........5.00.0 Crisfield 50,000.00 86,062.02 172.12 18 
—— Serer eT ee ree Easton 25,000.00 10,648.96 162.60 19 
alkersville Savings Bank....... Walkersville 25,000.00 10,082.66 160.33 20 
c arroll C ounty Savings Bank.... Uniontown 20,000.00 28,239.74 141.20 2) 
ae Hancock 25,000.00 34,710.18 138.84 22 
Hampstead Bank of Carroll Co... Hampstead 20,000.00 97,422.13 137.11 23 
Taneytown Savings Bank......... Taneytown 25,000.00 33,736.72 134.95 24 
Westminster De posit & Trust Co.. Westminster 100,000.00 131,714.59 131.71 95 
Church Hill Bank of Maryland...Chureh Hill 10,000.00 13,016.28 130.16 26 
astern Shore Trust Co.......... Cambridge 136,975.00 175,825.50 128.36 27 
l‘idelity Savings Bank........... Frostburg 25,000.00 31,586.62 126.35 28 
Bank OF TROP... soc csccccccsos Delmar 25,000.00 30,031.85 120.13 29 
CAL) SNe SUOMI. 33604 s ames wees Hagerstown 50,000.00 58,358.38 116.72 30 
Fidelity Trust Co............000 Baltimore 1,000,000 1,165,959.88 116.60 31 
Maryland Surety & Trust Co..... Hagerstown 150,000.00 174,233.77 116.16 $2 
larmers Bank of Somerset Co.... Marion Station 15,000.00 17,344.67 115.63 33 
Continental ME ie sics kw oo wens Baltimore 1,350,000.00 1,485,573.47 110.04 34 
Citizens Savings Bank........... Thurmont 25,000.00 27,223.39 108.89 35 
Hillsboro Queen Anne Bank..... Hillsboro 10,000.00 10,818.20 108.18 36 
CONMRPHE “WOME TOG. 6 occ ccésccces Frederick 200,000.00 213,977.86 106.99 37 
Valley Savings Bank........... Middletown 75,000.00 77,959.89 103.95 38 
iB onsboro Bank ...........e. -«~+ Boonsboro 25,000.00 25,255.27 101.02 39 
iercantile Bank............0. ... Baltimore 100,000.00 100,010.78 10001 40 
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The 
Old National 
Bank 


of SpoKane 


ITH direct connections in 

every banking point thrcough- 

out the ‘‘Inland Empire” — 
a region three times the size of 
Alabama, of which Spokane is the 
financial and railroad center — The 
Old National has the facilities to 
collect your Pacific Northwest 
items with exceptional economy 
and dispatch. 


OFFICERS 
D. W. TWOHY, President 
rd. Vice-President 


W. D. VINCENT, Vice-President 
J. A. YEOMANS, Cashier 
W. J. SMITHSON 
(i, H. GREENWOOD J. W. BRADLEY 
Assistant Cashiers 


RESOURCES : $12,000,000 
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—Extensive improvements have becn 
made in the home of the Lamberton 
National Bank, Oil City, Pa. Much 
additional space was gained by the al- 
terations, and the furnishings of the 
bank have been brought up to modern 
standards. 


—Alfred W. Hudson, an ex-presi- 
dent of New York Chapter of the 
American Institute of Banking, has 
been made president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Syracuse, N. Y., suc- 
ceeding C. W. Snow, who has retired. 

Mr. Hudson is an_ experienced 
banker. He was originally with the 
Fifth Avenue Trust Company, now the 
Fifth Avenue Branch of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York, and later 
was with the State Banking Depart- 
ment. 

He has been prominently identified 
with New York Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking for many 
years; has served the Chapter and the 
Institute in various capacities; and dur- 
ing his term as president of New York 
Chapter inaugurated a_ programme 
which has proved exceptionally practi- 
eal and useful. Institute men all over 
the country will be glad to know of Mr. 
Hudson’s preferment. 


—The New York State Bankers As- 
sociation has appointed a_ publicity 
committee composed of James H. Per- 
kins. vice-president National City 
Bank, New York; Charles H. Sabin, 
vice-president Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, New York; W. W. Brundage, 
cashier Bank of Hammondsport; 
James G. Cutler, president Alliance 
Bank, Rochester, and F. W. Hyde, 
cashier National Chautauqua County 
Bank, Jamestown, N. Y. 


—York county, Pa., bankers have 
formed an association which held its 
first annual meeting and banquet on 
October 12. Addresses were made by 
E. J. Cattell, City Statistician, Phila- 
delphia; John M. Nelson, of Nelson, 
Cook & Company, Baltimore; A. B. 
Farquhar of York, and J. M. Logan, 
national bank examiner. An exceed: 
ingly hopeful tone pervaded _ thie 
speeches, 
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Planters National Bank 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


—The Monmouth County (N. J.) 
Bankers Association in convention re- 
cently at Flemington, elected these of- 
ficers: President, William A. Berry, 
cashier Seacoast National Bank, As- 
bury Park; vice-president, Fred F. 
Schock, cashier Spring Lake Bank; 
secretary and treasurer, R. C. Poole, 
cashier First National Bank, Belmar; 
member executive committee, G. A. 
Denise, cashier Central National Bank, 
Freehold. 


—Buffalo Chapter of the American 
Institute of Banking held its opening 
mecting of the season on October 8. 
The principal speaker was Clifford 
Hubbell, president of the Central Na- 
tional Bank, his topic being “The Fed- 
eral Reserve Act.” 


While simple in design, the new 
building of the New Brunswick (N. J.) 
Trust Company, which was opened for 
business September 28, is very beauti- 
ful. 

The building has a frontage of forty 
feet and is 105 feet in depth. The ex- 
terior is imposing and is composed of 
a handsome grade of Vermont marble. 
The interior is very artistic and com- 
plete in every detail. Over the entrance 
to the building is a clock in a bronze 
grill which is to be illuminated at 
night. The face of the clock is carved 
in Formosa marble. 


—A new building will be put up by 
the Guardian Trust Company, York, 
Pa. 


& 
NEW ENGLAND 


Boston 


—Through the courtesy of the First 
National Bank of Boston the Boston 
Chapter of the American Institute of 
Banking now occupies quarters in the 
hnilding of that bank. 

These quarters comprise a suite of 
fices furnished in mahogany and lo- 

















Capital 
$300,000 
Surplus and Profits 
$1,500,000 
Total Resources 
$9,600,000 


OFFICERS 
JAMES N. BOYD 
President 
J. J. MONTAGUE 
Vice-President 


RICHARD H. SMITH 
Vice-President and Cashier 


R. LATIMER GORDON 
Assistant Cashier 


CONWAY H. GORDON 
Assistant Cashier 


D. V. MORTON 
Assistant Cashier 


Unsurpassed Facilities 
for collecting Items 
on Virginia and 
the Carolinas 
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Gorrespondence Invited 





Capital - $2,500,000.00 Rati 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Surplus and Profits -  $1,851,000.00 | 


ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 





Deposits, $36,000,000.00 


Collections a Specialty 











cated on the Congress street side of 
the building. There the reference libra- 
ry will be kept and members will be 
able to visit it at any time. 

Lectures in the education course will 
be held in Noreross Hall of the Boston 
Young Men’s Christian Union. 


The Tremont Trust Company, a 
new Boston organization, began busi- 
ness at 14 State street, in that city, 
September 17. At the conclusion of 
its first month’s business it had aggre- 
gate deposits of $296,000, and on 
November 4, $450,000, a most excel- 
lent showing. The company is capi- 
talized at $200,000, with surplus of 
£50,000. The president is United 
States District Attorney Asa P. 
French; vice-presidents, Simon Swig, 
an important real estate operator 
of Boston; J. M. W. Hall, for- 
mer mayor of Cambridge, and 
John N. Cole, former speaker’ of 
the House; treasurer, Ralph FE. Par- 
ker, formerly of the Boston Stock 
Exehange; secretary, Charles Fleisch- 
er; assistant secretary, Isaac Cohen. 
The directors include representatives 
of many important lines of manufac- 
turing and mercantile business. 


Alfred Aiken, president of the 
Worcester (Mass.) National Bank, has 
been elected Governor of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston. 

Mr. Aiken graduated from Yale with 
the class of 1891. In 1892-’3 he was 
connected with the State Mutual Life 


Assurance Company, and from 1894 to 
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1899 was assistant manager of the 
New England department of the New 
York Life Insurance Company. He 
served as assistant cashier of the State 
National Bank of Boston from 1899 to 
1904, when he went to Worcester as 
treasurer of the Worcester County In- 
stitution for Savings, to the presidency 
of which he was elected in 1908. He 
continued in this capacity until he was 
elected president of the Worcester Na- 
tional Bank, in 1913. 

He is a director of the Merchants 
National Bank of Boston, of the New 
England Casualty Company of Boston, 
secretary of the Norwich Nickel and 
Brass Company, a trustee of the 
Worcester Art Museum, and a trustee 
and member of the board of investment 
of the Worcester County Institution 
for Savings. 

In 1909 he was offered the appoint- 
ment of Assistant Secretary of the 


Treasury by President Taft, but de- 
clined. 
—The National Shawmut Bank of 


Boston makes the following announce- 
ment: 


“We have arranged for an agent to 
represent us in Buenos Ayres, Argen- 
tina, through whom we will obtain gen- 
eral and special reports on_ business 
conditions in that country. These re- 
ports will be made at our request at 
any time and will cover such matters as 
the market for our products, the oppor- 
tunities for purchasing goods in South 
America and any other information 
which may be useful or necessary.” 


























CAPITAL 
$1,600,000.00 
GEO. H. 
FANCHER, Vice-President 
W. E. 
Cashier 


E. R. 


W. C. SAUNDERS, 


Asst. 


number of customers. 


tain adequate balances. 





Che Union National Bank 
Cleucland, O. 


WORTHINGTON, 
WARD, Cashier 
Since 1884 we have responded to the needs of a constantly increasing 


We aim to dispatch business promptly. Our 
facilities are offered to those who, appreciating good service, will main- 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS 
$1,000,000.00 


President 


G. A. COULTON, Vice-President 


EK. E. CRESWELL, Asst. Cashier 








George H. Burt, formerly cashier 
of the State Bank and Trust Company, 
Hartford, Ci., is now vice-president. 
Charles A. Lille has been promoted 
from assistant cashier to sueceed Mr. 
Burt as eashier. 


This section of the country has a 
number of savings bank officials who 
have served their institutions for half 
a century or more, representing the 
best type of bankers. Among 
such may be mentioned Thomas S. 
Birdseye, treasurer of the Derby Sav- 
ings Bank of Derby, Conn., who en- 
tered the bank as a clerk July 1, 1860, 
and succeeded his father as treasurer 
in 1880. He has, therefore, been con- 
nected with the bank over fifty-four 
years and has been its treasurer thirty- 
four years. He has outlived six presi- 
dents and not one of the original board 
of trustees is now living. His son, 
Henry S. Birdseye, is the assistant 
treasurer of the bank and will succeed 
his father as treasurer. Largely as the 
result of the efforts of father, son and 
grandson the deposits of the Derby 
Savings Bank have increased from six 
thousand dollars in 1847 to almost as 
many millions in 1914, 


verv 


the National Bank 
Association of Massachusetts 
liad their annual outing the latter part 
of September, meeting at South Law- 
rence for an automobile trip through 
\ndover, North Andover, Lawrence 
| Methuen, with an incidental dinner 
the Merrimac Country Club. 

lhe officers of the association are: 


Members of 
Cashiers 





President, Fred L. Oaks, Framingham; 
vice-presidents, H. C. Robinson, Green- 
field, and John IF. Tufts, Watertown; 
treasurer, Fred B. Wheeler, Cam- 
bridge; executive committee, C. S. Put- 
nam, Worcester; J. E. Varney of Law- 
renee, and Frank W. Dutton of Pitts- 


field; secretary, B. W. Guernsey, 
Wellesley. 

—-Members of the Berkshire Bank- 
ers Association had their semi-annual 
meeting and dinner at the Country 


Club, Pittsfield, Mass., on the evening 
of September 17, Charles E. Hibbard 
presiding. George B. Chandler, Com- 
pensation Commissioner of the State 
of Connecticut, was the principal 
speaker. He counselled against the 
passage of laws relieving the individual 
of responsibility, stating that such leg- 
islation means less efficient workmen. 


—By November 15 work will be 
started on the new home of the Bridge- 
port (Ct.) Trust Company. 

The new bank building will be fifty 
feet high, forty-four feet wide and 153 
feet deep. The front will be of white 
granite and above the entrance there 
will be a window of bronze grilling and 
plate glass. The base will be of pol- 
ished brass. The words, “Bridgeport 
Trust Company,” will be lettered in 
bronze above the large window. 


—On October 1 the City National 
Bank of Bridgeport, Ct., opened a sav- 
ing department with interest at four 
per cent. payable the first of April and 
the first of October. This action was 
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Mississippi 
Valley 
Trust 
Co. 


St. Louis 











JULIUS S. WALSH, Chairman of the Board 
BRECKINRIDGE JONES, President 
JOUN D. DAVIS, Vice-President 
WILLIAM G. LACKKY, Vice-President 
HENRY SEMPLE AMES, Vice-President 
Wm. McC. MARTIN, Vice-President 
FREDERICK VIERLING, Vice-Pres. & Trust Officer 
J. H. KEEBAUGH, Assistant Trust Officer 
WALTON W. STEELE, Assistant Trust Officer 
JAMES E. BROCK, Secretary 


OFFICERS 


HENRY C. IBBOTSON, Assistant Secretary 
C. HUNT TURNER, JR. Assistant Secretary 
LOUIS W. FRICKE, Assistant Secretary 
EDWIN J. Knopp, Assistant Secretary 
ROBERT W. FISHER, Assistant Secretary 
GEORGE KINGSLAND, Real Estate Officer 
FRANK ©. BALL, Safe Deposit Officer 
JOHN R. LONGMIRE, Asst. Bond Officer 














taken in response to the request of 
patrons for a safe and reliable reposi- 
tory for large funds which shall at the 
same time be drawing interest. 

The new department will have a cap- 
italization of $250,000, a surplus fund 
of $500,000 and the stockholders’ lia- 
bility will be $250,000. 


—The Home National Bank of Mil- 
ford, Mass., is now installed in its new 
banking rooms in the Thayer Building. 


—The Mechanics National Bank of 
New Bedford, Mass., took possession 
of its new building on October 13. It 
is of granite, and built in the modified 
Greck style, and is devoted entirely to 
the bank’s use. It was built under the 
single contract system by Messrs. 
Hoggson Bros., New York, and in con- 
struction and equipment meets all the 
requirements of modern bank architec- 
ture and furnishing. 

This is a very old bank, its original 
charter dating back to 1831. 


—The Windham County National 
Bank of Danielson, Ct., has a new 
bank home, with complete equipment, 
including a large and strong vault and 
modern safe deposit boxes. 


—The Beverly (Mass.) Trust Com- 
pany is a comparatively new institution, 
having begun business on August 1, 
with capital of $100,000, surplus of 
$25,000 and deposits of about $60,000. 
The officers are: President, Ulysses G. 
Haskell, a well-known lawyer of Sa- 
lem; vice-presidents, Augustus P. Lor- 
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ing, Jr., and Joseph F. Appleton; 
treasurer, Charles A. Pike, formerly 
cashier of the City National Bank of 
Holyoke; secretary, Charles A. King. 


:o 
SOUTHERN STATES 


—Speaking before the annual con- 
vention of the Kentucky Bankers As- 
sociation at Lexington, September 23, 
the president of the association, Frank 
M. Gettys, vice-president of the Union 
National Bank, Louisville, urged the 
members of the association to take part 
in the discussions.. He said: 

“At the different group meetings I 
have expressed the opinion that the 
growing tendency of the members to 
import their speakers and do little or 
no talking themselves is a mistake. I 
would suggest that for the next year 
the group officers arrange their pro- 
grammes so that set speeches on hack- 
neyed subjects be put in the back- 
ground and let the live problems of 
each section of the State occupy the 
forefront. There can be no life in a 
convention where there is no general 
discussion.” 

The association elected these officers: 
President, J. W. Stoll, president First 
and City National Bank, Lexington; 
secretary, Arch B. Davis, Louisville: 
treasurer, H. D. Ormsby, cashier Na- 
tional Bank of Kentucky. Louisville. 


—-Removal of the National Bank of 
Commerce of Houston, Texas, to the 
ground floor of the new Mason Build 
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Surplus and Undivided Profits .. . 
Tetel Resemreee . . «6 6 0 8 6 


I. ISAAC IRWIN, Vice-Pres. 
C. L. WILLIAMS, Cashier 


The American National Bank 


SAN DIEGO, CAL. 

$200,000.00 
185,000.00 
- 2,264,000.00 


. . . . . . 


J. W. SEFTON, Jr., Pres. 
L. J. RICE, Asst. Cashier 
T. C. HAMMOND, Asst. Cashier 


A new building, the best equipment, an able and experi- 

enced staff of officers and employes—these are some of the 

things that enable us togive excellent service to customers 
and correspondents. We are thoroughly familiar with invest- 
ment opportunities in this prosperous region and cordially in- 
vite correspondence in regard to them. 














ing that institution very fine 
banking quarters and ample space for 
its growing business. This bank now 
has nearly 2,000 accounts and its total 
resources on September 12 were $2.,- 
326,543. 


gives 


Through the courtesy of the Citi- 
zens and Southern Bank, Savannah, 
Ga., Tne BANKERS MaAGAziNneE has re- 
ceived the accompanying illustration 
and information about the “Savannah,” 
the first steam ship to cross the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. 





—Birmingham, Ala., wishes to have 
a branch of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Atlanta. 


-~The People’s Savings Bank of 
Martin’s Ferry, West Va., is to have a 
new building. 


-——Richmond perfected its organiza- 
tion of the Federal Reserve Bank for 
the Fifth District on October 5, by 
electing George J. Seay as Governor 
and James A. Moncure, secretary of 
the board. 


SS 


wait 


STEAM SHIP "SAVANNAH; CAPT. MOSES RODGERS 
THE FIRST STEAM SHIP THAT CROSSED THE ATLANTIC OCEAN. 
WAS BUILT IN NEW YORK, AND SAILED MARCH 281", 1819, ARRIVED IN SAVANNAH AFTER A PASSAGE 
OF SIX DAYS, THENCE TO LIVERPOOL IN 16 DAYS. WHEN ENTERING THE ST. GEORGES CHANNEL OFF 
THE CITY OF CORK, SHE WAS DESCRIED BY THE COMMANDER OF THE BRITISH FLEET, LYING IN THAT 
CITY. SEEING A VOLUME OF SMOKE ASCENDING FROM THE STEAMER, HE NATURALLY CONCLUDED 
SHE WAS ON FIRE, AND WITH COMMENDABLE PROMPTITUDE DISPATCHED TWO CUTTERS TO HER 
RELIEF; ON BOARDING THEY FOUND HER ALL RIGHT. SHE STEAMED FOR LIVERPOOL, ON NEARING 
THE CITY THE PIERS WERE THRONGED WITH THOUSANDS OF PFOPLE, WHO GREETED HER WITH 
ENTHUSIASTIC CHEERS 


Chis illustration is of special inter- 
cst on account of recent efforts to re- 
ive our mercantile marine. 


The following executive committee 
was elected: 
William Ingle of Baltimore, Federal 
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Capital, $1,000,000 
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Surplus, $600,000 


Located at the ‘“‘Gateway of the South’’ 


Having been established as The State Bank of Virginia 44 years ago, 
we have served continuously financial institutions in all parts of the 
South. This long period of successful service has resulted in a bank- 
ing equipment that is unexcelled at 


= — . . 
Richmond, Virginia 
Another result of handling the accounts of Southern Bankers for 
these many years is that we know accurately the needs of financial in- 
stitutions located in Southern States. Your Southern business solicited. 
Direct routing of items our specialty. Correspondence cordially invited. 


National State and Gity Bank 


WM. H. PAL 


JOHN 8S. ELLETT, Vice-President 
J. W. SINTON. Vice-President 


MER, President 


WM. M. HILL, Vice-President 
JULIEN H. HILL, Cashier 





Reserve Agent; George J. Seay of 
Richmond, Governor; Col. John F. Bru- 
ton of North Carolina, Class A di- 
rector. 

The quarters at 1109 East) Main 
street, formerly the home of the Rich- 
mond ‘Trust and Savings Company, 
were secured as the home of the new 
institution. 


State banks in Mississippi here- 
after cannot lawfully pay more than 
four per cent. on savings accounts and 
time certificate deposits. The bank ex- 
aminers have passed a rule that inter- 
est on savings deposits must be cred- 
ited semi-annually; also that time on 
certificates of deposit shall be four 
months, with no interest payable after 
maturity for overtime. 


—Consequent upon the recent death 
of President Youree of the Commer- 
cial National Bank of Shreveport, La., 
there have been some official promotions 
in that institution additional to the 
election of E. Kirby Smith as_presi- 
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dent, mention of which was made in 
last month’s Magazine. 

A. TT. Kahn, heretofore cashier, is 
now vice-president ; A. H. Van Hook is 
advanced from assistant cashier to 
cashier, while E. A. Conway, Jr., and 
M. Ricks are new assistant eashiers. 


Dallas, Texas, had the pleasure 
and honor of entertaining this year’s 
annual convention of the American In- 
stitute of Banking, H. J. Dreher of 
Milwaukee presiding. Wm. S. Evans 
was elected president to succeed Mr. 
Dreher. and San Francisco chosen as 
the place for the 1915 meeting. 


& 


WESTERN STATES 
Chicago 


On October 5 the Continental and 
Commercial National Bank opened in 
its new building at La Salle and Adams 
street. The new bank and office build- 
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THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 


ing is twenty-two stories and _ repre- 
sents an investment of $12,000,000. 
The banking floor space is divided be- 
tween the Continental and Commercial 
National Bank, the Continental and 
Commercial Trust and Savings Ban 
and the Hibernian Banking Association 
all affiliated institutions. 

The occupancy of this great modern 
structure by the banks named repre- 
sents a consummation of the growth 
that has taken place under the direc- 
tion of Mr. George M. Reynolds, the 
president, a former president of the 
American Bankers Association, and one 
of the leading bankers of the country. 
The institutions referred to have com- 
bined deposits around $2385,000,000, 
while the Continental and Commercial 
National alone ranks close to the head 
of banking institutions in this country. 

The new building represents the 
best type of American commercial 
architecture, and affords banking ac- 
commodations of the most perfect kind. 
Descriptions and illustrations of the 
building, from the time it was planned 
until completed, have already appeared 
in previous issues of the MAGazine. 


~The Farm Mortgage Bankers As- 
sociation of America held its first an- 
nual convention in this city October 7 
and 8. There was a good attendance 
and much interest was shown. Hon. 
George E. Roberts, Director of the 
Mint, John Lee Coulter and others de- 
livered addresses. 


Melvin A. Traylor is now vice- 
president of the Live Stock Exchange 
National Bank, coming to that position 
fron the vice-presidency of the Nation- 
al Stockyards National Bank, East St. 
Louis, Ill. He was formerly president 
. the First National Bank, Ballinger, 

exas, 


A committee of the Chicago 
Clearing-House — Association reports 
that between August 1 and October 1 
there has been a falling off of over 
*10,000,000 in deposits, while loans in- 
ercased nearly $6,000,000. The ex- 
triordinary demands made upon the 
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Utah Savings & 


Trust Company 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


General Banking—Trust —Bonding 
Title Insurance—Safety Deposit Vaults 


Capital . . . $300,000 
Surplus & Profits, 102,000 


OFFICERS: 
W. S. MecCornick, 
President 
oO. C. Beebe, 


Vice-President 

W. Ment Ferry, 
Vice-President 

Frank B. Cook, 
Cashier 


N. G. Hall, 


Asst. Cashier 


Facilities for thorough 
Banking service. 
Expeditious and intelli- 
gent handling of collec- 
tions throughout this in- 
ter-mountain country. 


25 Years Old 


banks have been met by some reduction 
in reserves, by the issue of clearing- 
honse certificates and emergency cur- 
rency. Defending an increase in the 
discount rate, the report says: 

“There are therefore two good rea- 
sons why the discount rate should now 
be seven per cent. These are: First, 
the necessity of limiting the extension 
of credit to the actual, legitimate and 
urgent necessities of borrowing custom- 
ers, because in consequence of their 
shrinking resources the banks have been 
in no position to extend credit freely, 
and, second, because the present extra 
cost of doing business more than off- 
sets the profit derived from the in- 
creased rate of discount. This is evi- 
denced by the fact that irrespective 
of losses the net profits of these six 
national banks for the current month 
of September are fifteen per cent. less 
than they were for the same month last 
year. 























Capital, $2,000,000 


Undivided Profits, $1,050,000 Total Resources, $50,000,000 


OFFICERS. 


GEO. H. RUSSEL, President 

GEO. E. LAWSON, Vice-President 

R. S. MASON, Vice-President 

i, A. SCHULTE, Vice-President 

JAS. T. KEENA, Vice-President and 


Counsel 

AUSTIN E. WING, Cashier 

H. P. BORGMAN, Cashier’ Savings 
Department 

A General Commercial 





“The demand on Chicago banks for 
loans has been greatly increased by 
their having to protect their customers 
who have placed lines of commercial 
paper on the open market through 
brokers, largely with country banks, 
and to the extent which they have thus 
protected their customers they have at 
the same time relieved the country 
banks of their purchased paper. 

“It is expected that before long the 
money now being realized on the large 
crops in the West, Northwest and 
Southwest will flow. to the centers 
through the country banks. When this 
eceurs Chicago banks should be able 
to resume more normal conditions. This, 
however. may be somewhat retarded 
should the unsettled conditions caused 
by the war be prolonged. 

“Chieago banks have met the situa- 
tion to the utmost of their ability in a 
helpful and patriotic spirit. They 
have not taken advantage of the situa- 
tion to abnormally increase their prof- 
its, and they do not intend to. 

“While the figures herein given re- 
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PEOPLES STATE BANK 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Banking Business Transacted 









Surplus, $2,000,000 


R. W. SMYLIE, 
Audits 

J. B. BODDE, Assistant to President 
and Assistant Cashier 

CHARLES H. AYERS, Assistant Cashier 

ENOCH SMITH, Assistant Cashier 

R. T. CUDMORFE, Assistant Cashier 

GEO. T. COURTNEY, Auditor 

AUSTIN Y. LADUE, Custodian Safety 
Deposit Vaults 


Manager Credits and 








late only to the national banks, mem- 
bers of our clearing-house association, 
it is only fair to say that the thirteen 
State bank members, as well as the 
forty affiliated members, have met the 
situation with an equal spirit of help- 
fulness and patriotism, their state- 
ments recently published showing a de- 
crease in their deposits of $35,280,941, 
while their loans showed a decrease of 
only $3,564,216.” 


—The capital of the Northern Trust 
Company, Chicago, has been increased 
from £1,500.000 to $2,000,000, a spe- 
cial dividend of thirty-three and one- 
third per cent. being declared to exist- 
ing stockholders, who were allowed to 
subscribe for the increase at the rate 
of one share of the new stock for each 
three shares of the old. In addition 
to the capital of $2,000,000, the North- 
ern Trust Company has $1,500,000 
surplus and over $1,000,000 of undi- 
vided profits. 


Charles R. Holden, of the law 
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firm of Kraus, Alschuler & Holden, is 
a new vice-president of the Union 
Trust Company of Chicago, and will 
also act as the company’s counsel. 


& 


-—Accompanying its own statement, 
the German National Bank of North- 
ern Kansas, at Beloit, publishes the de- 
posits of each of the other banks in 
the county, its name heading the list 
as having the largest total. 


—The Commercial-German National 
Bank, Peoria, Ill., issues a pamphlet 
showing the condition of each of the 
Peoria national banks at the date of 
the Comptroller’s last call. Its total 
resources are over $2,000,000 above 
the next bank in size, and about one- 
third the total of the five national 
banks of Peoria. 


—Iowa had on the first of Septem- 
ber 799 savings banks, 3805 State 
banks and nineteen trust companies— 
forty-five more in the aggregate since 
September 10, 1918. Their consolidated 
resources are $384,745,501.81. 


Wisconsin State banks, trust com- 
panies and mutual savings banks re- 
ported $241,006,120.52 total resources 
on September 12—a gain of $17,239,- 
677.98 since August 9, 1913. The num- 
her of institutions reporting is 664. 


The Mississippi Valley Trust Com- 
pany of St. Leuis was honored by hav- 
z its vice-president, William MceChes- 
y Martin, appointed chairman of the 


Ask Your Stationer for 


Bankers Linen Bankers Linen Bond 


Made in Flat Papers, Typewriter Papers and Envelopes 


They are fully appreciated by the discriminating banker desiring high grade, 
serviceable paper for correspondence and typewriter purposes 


SOLE AGENTS 


F. W. ANDERSON & COMPANY 
34 Beekman Street, New York 
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board of directors of the St. Louis 
Federal Reserve Bank. 

The other members of the board of 
directors of the St. Louis Federal Re- 
serve Bank are: F. O. Watts. presi- 
dent Third National Bank, St. Louis; 
Walker Hill, «president Mechanics- 
American National Bank, St. Louis; 
Oscar Fenley, Louisville, Ky.; Murray 
Carleton, St. Louis: W. P. Plunkett, 
Little Rock, Ark., and Leroy Perey, 
Greenville, Miss. 


r 





Witu1amM McCHESNEY MARTIN 


CHAIRMAN BOARD OF DIRECTORS, FEDERAL 
RESERVE BANK Cf 8T, LOUIS 
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Miners Bank, Joplin, Mo. 


We cordially invite correspondence relative to opportunities and investments, the advan- 
tages of Joplin as a manufacturing point, etc. 


Capital, $100,000 Surplus, $100,000 Deposits, $950,000 


Accounts and collections also invited. 














—To secure better codperation 
among bankers, and for the general 
welfare of the community, the . Dodge 
County (Wis.) Bankers Development 
Association was recently formed at a 
meeting held at Horicon, and these of- 
ficers elected: President, Charles 
Hawks, Horicon; vice-president, J. E. 
McClure, Beaver Dam; secretary and 
treasurer, G. H. Diekelman, Horicon. 


—At the recent annual meeting of 
the Bankers Club of Des Moines, 
Jowa—-a live organization of the bank- 
ers of that city—W. B. Martin, presi- 
dent of the Iowa Trust and Savings 
Bank, was elected president. Other 
officers elected for the coming year 


were: W. E. Barrett, cashier Valley 
National Bank, vice-president; Grant 
McPherrin, cashier State Bank, secre- 
tary and treasurer. Bert McKee of the 
Home Savings Bank and B. B. Vorse 
of the Century Savings Bank were 
elected members of the executive com- 
mittee. 


—Aggregate resources of the 5388 in- 
corporated banks and trust companies 
of Ohio on September 12 were $620,- 
898,502.71. 


—After occupying temporary quar- 
ters for some time, the Whitewater 
(Wis.) Commercial and Savings Bank 
has moved into its new and permanent 
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Approval 


Banker's Note Case 


By attaching the KOHLHAAS 
CURRENCY FILE to a banker’s 
note case, the life of the case 
is prolonged, the case is 
easily kept open, and may 
be closed and locked in a 
single operation. 

No straps and loops to inter- 


Kohthaas Fileand = fere with your work when 


Bankers Note Case 


operating. 


MADE OF STEEL AND WILL LAST A LIFETIME. Guides are adjustable and 
furnished in 3 sizes—1 inch, 1 1-2 inch and 2 inch. ALUMINUM INSERTS, con- 
taining Numbers, Alphabets or Names, printed 


as desired. 


The Kohlhaas Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


KOHLHAAS FILES 
31 West Lake STREET 
CHICAGO 
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Second National Rank of Boston, Mass., 
using Frink Lighting Fixtures. 


Atlanta Cleveland Kansas City 
Baltimore Columbus Los Angeles 
Boston Denver Louisville 
Buffalo Detroit Memphis 
Chicago Galveston Milwaukee 
Cincinnati Indianapolis Minneapolis 





The Canadian H. W. Johns-Manville Co., Ltd. 


Correct Lighting Adds to the Dignity 
of Your Bank 


Just as the subdued lighting of a cathedral breathes the atmosphere of devotion, as 
the bright lighting of a restaurant or ball room suggests gayety, so the lighting of 
your bank can express dignity and stability. Such lighting is both an art and a science 
and its installation can safely be trusted only to men who are experts. Johns Manville 
lighting engineers have made it their lifework and offer the very highest development 
of modern lighting in the 


— Frink and Jf Linolite 
Systems of Lighting 


These systems of lighting have been successfully in- 
stalled in many thousands of banks, churches, offices, 
and public buildings tnroughout the United states. 
They are in demand wherever special lighting eftects 
are required or exceptional quality of illumination is 
called for. 
Johns-Manville contract. 

Call upon our engineers to solye your lighting prob- 
lems. Their service carries no obligation. Catalog 
No. 408 sent on request. 


H.W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CoO. 


Sole Selling Agents for Frink Products 


Absolute satisfaction is a part of every 


Newark Portland 
New Orleans St. Louis 
New York Salt Lake City. 
Omaha San Francisco 
Philadelphia Seattle 
Pittsburgh Toledo. 2836 
Toronto. Montreal. Winnipeg. Vancouver. 








home. The bank commenced business 
a little over a year ago. 


—What is described as one of the 
largest buildings now in course of con- 
struction in Iowa is the new ten-story 
Leavitt & Johnson National Bank 
building at Waterloo. 

The building will be of steel and 
concrete construction and thoroughly 
fireproof. The front will be of cream 
terra cotta and tapestry brick. It will 
be one of the most modern office struc- 
tures in the Middle West. 

The Leavitt & Johnson National 
Bank and the Farmers’ Trust Com- 
pany will occupy a portion of the first 
floor. There also will be four shops 
on the ground floor. The second floor 
will he devoted to shops and the eight 
upper floors will be divided into office 
suntes, 


Group Five of the Ohio Bankers 
Association met at Summerland Beach, 
Buckeye Lake, on September 28, the 
bonkers of Fairfield and Licking coun- 


ties being the hosts. H. B. Peters of 
the Fairfield National Bank, Lancas- 
ter, and chairman of the ‘group, ad- 
dressed the bankers reviewing the 
progress of the last year and dealing 
with the present situation, taking occa- 
sion to direct attention to. the strong 
condition of the country’s banks. A. 
H. Hally of Cincinnati spoke on Euro- 
pean war credits, outlining the effects 
of the war upon banking and the rem- 
edies proposed to be applied. S. B. 
Rankin, secretary of the Ohio Bankers 
Association, spoke on behalf of the 
State organization. 


—-At Cedar Rapids, Iowa, the Amer- 
ican Trust and Savings Bank now occu- 
pies its new banking rooms in the 
American Trust Building, using the 
ground floor and basement. 


—Columbus, Ohio, now has a chap- 
ter of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing, with these officers: President, Her- 
bert B. Halliday; vice-president, D. T. 
Jones; secretary, Edwin Buchanan; 
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DOTEN-DUNTON 


Bank and Office Furniture 


Represents the highest achievements in Office Equipment 
combining the best materials with artistic designing and skilled craftsmanship. 





Made to order from our ex- 
clusive designs or those of any 
architect, to meet the most ex- 
acting requirements. The furni- 
ture and interior finish in many 
of the finest Bank and Corpor- 
ation Offices in America were 
made by us. 

We also have in stock, ready to 


deliver, Standardized Outfits in va- 
rious styles for large or small offices. 


Information and prices sent on request, also the address of our agency nearest you. 


Doten-Dunton Desk Cc., 


Office & Factory, 210 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 


Boston, Salesroom, 25 Arch Street. 























treasurer, G. O. Clum: board of gov- 
ernors, Stacy B. Rankin, C. M. Hin- 
man, Herbert L. ‘Thomas, Henry Lo- 
renz, E. L. Abbott, J. A. Pyne, Frank 
L. Stein and R. S. Warner, Jr. 


—At Indianapolis, Ind., the Fletch- 
er Savings and Trust Company has 
completed a sixteen-story bank and of- 
fice building, the second and third floors 
of which will be occupied by the com- 
pany, as well as part of the ground 
floor. 


At a convention of the Interna- 
tional Association of Bridge and Struc- 
tural Iron Workers held recently at 
Peoria, IIL, resolutions were adopted 
favoring the establishment of a Central 
Labor Union Bank in Indianapolis. 


A new kind of “roll of honor’ is 
presented in the reports of the State 
Examiner of Montana. It gives the 
names of those banks showing no over- 
drafts. 


ooo 





—- Michigan State banks and trust 
companies increased their deposits over 
$25,000,000 between September 12, 
1914, and August 9, 1913. 


—Reports of 149 State and savings 
banks, thirty-seven private banks and 
twenty trust companies of Colorado as 
made to State Bank Commissioner E. 
E. Drach at the close of. business Sep- 
tember 12, show aggregate resources of 
$5 4,323,0389.60, and average reserve, 
26.65 per cent. 


—Legal reserves of the Kansas State 
and private banks and trust companies 
at the date of official report of Sep- 
tember 12 were 31.6 per cent., com- 
pared with 85.8 per. cent. on Septem- 
ber 4, 1913. 


-Stockholders of the Wayne County 
and Home Savings Bank and _ the 
Michigan Savings Bank of Detroit 
have ratified the plan for consolidating 
the two institutions, under the title of 
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Wayne County and Home Savings 
Bank, with $2,500,000 capital and a 
surplus of equal amount. 


—The Mercantile State Bank is a 
new institution. at Minneapolis, with 
*300,000 capital stock, the shares being 
placed at a premium of thirty per cent. 

Wm. B. Tscharner is_ president; 
Lauritz S. Swenson, vice-president; M. 
C. Tifft, vice-president and counsel, 
and William F. Olsen, cashier. 


—The United States National Bank 
of Denver, Colo., has established a 
savings department. 


—Great Falls, Montana, is to have 
two new banks—one with $200,000 
capital and $50,000 surplus, and the 
other with $150,000 capital and a sur- 
pius of perhaps $40,000. 


Indiana bankers at their annual 
convention in Indianapolis elected these 
fticers: President, John P. Frenzel, 
Jr.. assistant cashier Merchants Na- 
ional Bank, Indianapolis; vice-presi- 


dent, Frank J. Pitner, cashier First 
National Bank, Laporte; treasurer, 
Stuart T. Fisher, cashier People’s 
American National Bank, Princeton; 
secretary, Andrew M. Smith, Indian- 
apolis. 


Deposits in all classes of banks in 
St. Paul and Minneapolis show an ia- 
crease of more than $37,000,000 in the 
past year, and a very material increase 
compared with the most recent preced- 
ing date—the present figures surpass- 
ing all previous high records. 


—At Grand Forks, No. Dak., the 
Northwestern Trust Company is. put- 
ting up a five-story bank and office 
building of steel and concrete. The 
second floor will be occupied by the 
company named and by the Scandi- 
navian-American Bank. 


—Omaha has a new bank—the Ger- 
man-American State, with $200,000 
capital. I’. R. Baker is president and 
J. P. Hackett, secretary. 
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PACIFIC STATES 


—As a result of the merger of the 


Mercantile National Bank and_ the 
German-American Bank, the German- 
American Mercantile Bank has_ been 


formed at Seattle, with $200,000 capi- 
tal. Horace Middaugh is chairman of 
the board, Ernest Carstens, president, 
T. B. Minahan and C. S. Harley, vice- 
presidents, and I. J. Riley, cashier. 

—J. E. Patrick, heretofore manager 
of the Davis & Struve Bond Company, 
Seattle. has established a bond house of 
his own in that city. He has had twen- 
ty vears’ experience in handling invest- 
ment securities. 

—San Francisco will entertain the 
1915 annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking. 

—Plans are being studied for a new 
building which the First National 
Bank, Portland, Oregon, will erect next 
year at Fifth and Stark streets. 

—From the “Financial Letter” of 
the American National Bank of San 
Francisco is gleaned the following good 
news: 

Crop conditions in California are ex- 
cellent, with a few exceptions, and mar- 
kets are, for the most part, fairly sat- 
isfactory. The citrus fruit year draws 
to a close with record shipments of 
about 48,000 carloads, as compared 
with about 18,000 cars last year. Grape 
shipments continue to go forward, the 
total shipments on October 14 being 
6,281 cars as against 4.476 cars at the 
same date last year. On the heels of 
the fruit crop, olive picking has begun 
in the upper Sacramento Valley; the 
crop is large and of good quality, and 
growers look forward to a_ profitable 
season. From the southern part of the 
State, shipments of celery, lettuce and 
other green vegetables are starting to 
Eastern markets in refrigerator cars. 
It is estimated that the commercial 


value of such products to be forwarded 
by rail in the next few months will be 
more than five million dollars. 

The soundness of financial conditions 
in San Francisco is illustrated by the 
showing of the national banks in re- 
sponse to the Comptroller's call of Sep- 
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tember 12. As compared with June 
30, the date ef the last previous call, 
the nine banks collectively gained more 
than $4,500,000 in deposits, of which 
about $1,000,000 was from banks and 
the remainder from other customers. 
That the banks have recognized their 
obligation to the commercial community 
as creators of credit is indicated by a 
gain of more than $7,000,000 in loans. 
The natural result was a slight decline 
in cash resources, although in actual 
specie and legal tenders in vaults the 
tanks show a gain of nearly two and 
a half millions. 

The extent to which the emergency 
circulation privilege was availed of is 
an interesting feature of the exhibit. 
National bank notes outstanding in- 
creased from $20,775,609 on June 30 
to $22,173,974 on September 12, a 
gain of $1,398,365, most of which, it 
may he assumed, was additional circula- 
tion taken out under the Emergency 
Currency Act. It is noteworthy, how- 
ever, that the banks show as pledged 
with the National Currency Association 
securities to the total value of $5,462,- 
459—sufficient to form the basis of ad- 
ditional circulation to the amount of 
about $4,000,000. It is evident, there- 
fore, that the banks found actual use 
for about a third of the paper money 
arranged for and available to them. 
Even with the small amount distributed, 
many San Francisco people have be- 
come accustomed for the first time to 
handling paper money and will not 
readily return to the former practice 
of using gold as a circulating medium. 

-—Since the latter part of September 
the National Bank of Commerce, St. 


_ Paul, Minn., has been installed in its 


new building at Fifth and Minnesota 
streets. 
% 
CANADIAN NOTES 


—A branch of the Quebec Bank has 
been opened at Greene Avenue. West- 
mount (Montreal), with D. McD. Dick- 
inson as manager. 

—The annual meeting of the Cana- 
dian Bankers Association will be held 
at Toronto November 12. 














